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TIME SHORT 
TO WIN BAIL 
RIGHT FOR 11 


Less than one month re- 
mains in which to win the 
right of the 11 Communist 
leaders‘ to continue free on 
bail. Less than one month 
in which the Communist 
leaders must either secure 
an order from a Supreme 
Court justice extending bail, 
or be ordered to jail. The 
bail fight of the Commu- 
J nistnist leaders is vital: to all 
Americans, Communists and 
non - Communists alike. 
Upon its outcome rests the 
traditional right. of every 
American to ‘freedom on 
bail until judged guilty by 
the court of last resort. So 
write now, and get your 


friends to write to President }} 


Truman and Attorney Gen- 
| eral J. Howard McGrath; 
Washington, D. C., urging 
them to uphold the Consti- 
tutional right to bail. 


| 
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By William Allan 


DETROIT, Sept. 4—The week-long walkouts, stoppages and shop demonstra- 
tions by Ford workers here demanding a 25-cent an hour wage hike forced the com- 
pany today to grant an eight-cents-an-hour increase. In addition, 9,000 foundry work- 
ers, mostly Negroes, won a many year’s demand for five cents additional an hour. Some 
16,000 skilled workers who led the struggle for higher- wages also got an additional 
nickel. The Ford settlement negotiated by United Auto Workers president Walter 


Reuther is two cents an hour less than 
Chrysler workers got. 


Reuther took the opportunity to step 
into the Ford situation and fasten on 115,- 
000 Ford workers the General Motors es- 
calator clause, a five-year contract and 
pension freeze, the four-cents an hour an- 
nual “improvement raise.’ He sugared this 
up by getting the company to bring pen- 
sions up to $125 a month, which most com- 
panies already have done. Those with 15 
years seniority get extra vacation money. 


No “improvement raise” is due until 


June, 1951. The old contract now discarded 


provided a wage reopener Jan. 1, 1951. 
Ford workers wages, Reuther hopes will 
now be tied to government controlled in- 


dexes issued by the Bureau of Labor — 


Statistics. 
‘The company, through E. R. Breech, 
vice-president, lost no time in declaring that 


. .wage increases can be financed only | 


out of increased production.” 


Former FBI agent John S. Bugas, a Ford 
vice yreuaeat. said ... “We look to this re- 
vised agreement to assure increased pro- 
ductivity, peaceful relationship and maxi- 
mum output at the Ford Motor Co... .” 


The new contract like the old contains 


clauses that allows the company to set 


production speeds and allows firing of 


workers fighting speedup. 


Reuther admitted that he opened ne- 
gotiations with Henry Ford II some days 
ago unknown to the workers. The Ford 
local unions’ leadership here knew nothing 
of the agreement until they heard it on the 
radio. The demand of Ford workers for 
weeks for a wage increase was ignored by 
Reuther, until mass walkouts reaching 20,- 
000 last week sent him rushing to Dearborn 
to bail the company out of paying 25 cents. 


The Reuther forces are using the tre- 
mendous rank-and-file actions around 
wages, against speedup, as a path to 
fasten onto every group of workers possible 
the five-year contract-pension and wage 
freeze, no-strike deal that was shackled on 
to GM, Packard and now Ford workers. 


But the onrush of the workers now for 
higher wages which broke through ll 
wage-contract freezes gives every evidence 
that even new contracts will not be recog- 
nized anymore than the ones the com- 
panies are now scrapping. . . . The workers 
just take a walk, thus the companies are 
forced to grant wage increases. 


‘ALP toName 
DuBois, Ross 
And McMannus 


—See Page y «fl 


New Drive 
On Taegu 


—See Page 2 


Miners Union Says War Makes _.. 
‘Rich Get Richer, Poor Get Poorer’. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 4.—The current 
| United Mine Workers Journal decries the plans 
of the Truman Administration and Congress to 
“assure bigger and better profits to big business.” 

It's the “same old formula which has been 


followed in every war by which the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer, the miners 


newspaper said editorially. 


Reporting that 1950 will-see the establish- - 


&% 


people. . 


“ 


ment of a new all-time record of profits, the 
UMW Journal declared “dividends declared in - 
the first six months of 1950 by reporting firms 
totaled $2.1 billion, the first time in our history 
that dividends for a half year reached $2 billion.” 
The Journal maintained that an excess- 
profits tax must be applied on big business im- 
mediately, to prevent the full burden of the 
costs of war from being borne by the working 


“ALP Unit Proposes 
_ DuBois, McManus, 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio, ALP state chairman, made pub- 
lic the unanimous recommendations ot the state nominations 
committee which will be presented to the ALP State Con- 


Ross To Head 


vention scheduled to be held 
6) at the City Center Casino. 


tomorrow (Wednesday, Sept. 


The slate of recommendations follows: 
- U. §. Senator—Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
Governor—John T.. McManus 
Lieut.-Governor—Dr. Clementina J. Paolone 
Comptroller—Michael A. Jiminez 
Attorney General—Leo J. Linder 
Mayor of New York City—Paul L. Ross 
The ALP State Convention will make nominations for 
all statewide officers on Sept. 6. The nomination for the of- 
fice of Mayor will be made on Saturday, Sept. 9, by the ALP 


State Executive Committee. 
In 
mendations of the ALP state nom- 
inations committee, Rep. Marcan- 
tonio declared: “We are proud to 
present to the voters of New York 
State these candidates at this time 
of great crisis for our people. 
“The decision concerning Mr. 
Dewey’s running is no surprise te 
us of the ALP. We knew right 
along that he woul@ be a candi- 
date, that he never intended to 
retire and that~<all his mumbo- 


making public the recom-© 


jumbo was ham acting to stimu- 
late a so-called draft movement. 


The ‘draft’ for Mr. Dewey is purely 
synthetic. In fact, he and his 
banker clique headed by Mr. Win- 
throp Aldrich have drafted the 
Republican Party for its permanent 
role—the party of reaction. 
will be defeated. The people of 
New York have become accus- 
tomed to voting against Mr. 
Dewey. Voting against Dewey 
has become a good American habit. 
“The Democratic Party offers no 
better hope than the Republican 
Party. The record of the Demo- 


Protests from Northwest 


Rise on McCarran Bill 


-  §EATTLE,,. Sept. 4.—Outpouring of protests against all 
Mundt-style legislation mounted throughout the Northwest 
on eve of scheduled Senate consideration of the McCarran 


Bill. 

In Seattle, scores of trade uniens, 
ministers, attorneys and leading 
figures in the Democratic party 
were calling on Sen. Warren Mag- 
nuson to oppose all such legisla- 
tion including the Administration 
bill introduced by Magnuson him- 


self. 

In S , Tacoma, Aberdeen, 
Bellingham, Anacortes, Everett, 
Olympia, Vancouver and other 
Washington cities, similar opposi- 
tion was being registered. 

Among unions renewing previous 
opposition to the fascist measure 
were AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Local 2519 and CKO) 
Woodwerkers Northern Washing- 
ton District 2. 

Other unions wiring Magnuson 
were Longshoremen’s Locals 9 and 
7-C, Fishermen’s Locals 3 and 7 
AFL Shipscalers Local 589, AFiL 
Molders Local 158, AFL Ship- 


wrights Local 1184, CiO Marine: 


Engineers and Marine ane 
Stewards Seattle branch. . 
Democratic party state treasurer 
Joseph Gluck and former 
County Commissioner Har 
Sparkman were among preminent 
Democrats contacting Magnuson 
Democratic state legislative candi- 
dates acting were Ray Morris, al- 
bert Rosellini, Jchn L. O'Brien, 
somes Testu, Max Wedekind, 
atrick Sutherland, Jack Steinberg, 
George Gotterall, Frederic Post and. 
Ed F. Coons. | 
The Democrats -were urging 
Magnuson to honor the party's state 
convention mandate, which op- 
posed the Mundt Bill and all sim- 


Other ministers were Rev. A. 


. a 


Hook, Rev. Thomas Fatteruso, 


‘Rev. Otto Karto, Roger Hall, Rev. 


Norman Mitchell, Rabbi Samuel 
Horowitz and Rabbi Eugene Lipp- 


man. 
Individuals speaking out includ- 
ed Bert Mitchell of the LMCA 
technical school and eae Stewart, 
former CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee and {inited Steelworkers of- 
ficial: 
Attorneys ripping the unconsti- 
tutienal measures were Benjamin 
Asiai, Mark Litchman, A. L. Mas- 
lan, Mary Ellen Krug, Morris Ger- 
shon. Maurice ish, Max R. 
Nicolai, Perry R. Gershon, Stanley 
CG. Soderland. 
Others were Ivan Rutledge, C. 
T. Hatten, John Caughlian, Ross 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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cratic Party in the last two years 
is a horrible example of a party 
elected on great promises, followed 
by greater betrayals of the people. 
The Democrats promised peace 
and gave us war. They promised 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and 
we still have that law on the books. 
They promised housing and we still 
have a housing crisis. They prom- 
ised civil rights and we have less 
civil rights and more jimcrow. 

_ “The American Labor Party will 
neither be intimidated nor fooled 
by the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats. We will continue, as always, 
to fight for peace, for civil rights, 
for housing, for social security, for 
outlawing discrimination, for job 
and educational guarantees for vet- 
erans. 

“We will not be swayed from 
our patriotic duty of exposing the 
warmakers and the disloyal aetivi- 
ties of the profit-patriets who are 
responsible for shedding Ameri-| 
can blood to increase their profits. 

“We will continue to join with 
millions of peoples throughout 
America in the demand for prompt 
mediation of hostilities and the res- 
toration of peace. - 

“No scoundrel or traitor will stop 
the forward march of the Ameri- 
can people, nor will any deserters 
stop us from carrymg on the fight 
to defend America against our 
real foes—the Wall Street masters 
of the Democratic:and the Repub- 
lican parties.” 


: 
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Special te the Dally Worker 


Pittsburgh Judge Acts — 
Today. on 3 CP Leaders 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 4.—Common Pleas Court Judge 


A. Marshall Thompson will decide tomorrow afternoon 


whether the three Communist leaders, Steve Nelson, Andy 


Onda and James H. Dolsen, are?® 


to be held for the grand 
alleged. violation of the state sedi- 
tion law. Dolsen was released 
ae ur $5,000 wr gg 

preliminary ing t 
Friday on the information filed 


by red-baiting- Judge Michael A. 
ge PE oe a into. what 
Pittsburgh Press described as 
“one of the wildest days ever seen 
in court here. The bizarre hearing, 
which lasted all days, built up to 
@ passionate climax late in the 
afternoon.” 


Musmanno had the stage all set 


jury for 


jfor his dramatic appearance as the 


who would save the nation 
from the three Communist “yil- 
lains.” However, it didn’t quite 
work out that way. - 
Musmanno, smirking with self- 
satisfaction as he took the witness 
chair, soon lost his dignity as 


}defense attorneys Hyman Schles- 


singer and N. D. Davis of Cleve- 
land, launched a barrage of objec- 
tions to his attempt to supply the 
local newspapers with front-page 
anti-Communist headlines. — 

The “passionate climax” broke 
later when the question of bail 
was raised. Musmanno broke in 
demanding it be set at not less 
than $25,000 each. “Nelson,” he 
a - 4 declared, “is an atomic 
spy 

In a flash, Steve Nelson jumped 
to his feet. “You're a liar!” he 


shouted, pointing his finger at the 
witness. “I say you are-a liar!” he 
repeated, as deputy sheriffs forced 
hirs back on to his chair. 

Musmanno'’s remarks objecting 
to any lowering of bail for Onda 
and Dolsen were Jost in the tumult. 
When order was restored, Assistant 
District Attorney Stanley Sanes 
‘demanded bail of at least $50,000 
each. . 

Attempts by attorney Schles- 
singer to probe into Musmannos 
activities while on a visit to Ital 
during the period of Mussolini's 
rise to r elicited an angry 
shouted denial by Musmanno that 
he ever said he had participated 
in thé “March on Rome.” 

Attorney Davis asked Mus- 
‘manno if he subscribed to the 
declaration by President Abraham 
Lincoln in his first inaugural ad- 
dress that the American people 
had the right of revolution as a 
method of changing their govern- 
ment, Musmanno lamely tried to 
avert a direct answer, affirming 
his “love” for Lincoln. 

Nelson acted as his own attorney 
during the hearing. 

Release of Dolsen the following 
morning on bail ruffled Musmanno, 
who charged “they” (the Commu- 
nists) “wanted Dolsen out in par- 
ticular to carry on Daily Worker 
business.” (Dolsen is correspondent 
for the paper in western Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Koreans Launch — 
New Taegu Drive 


The Korean People’s Army unleashed a new drive on 


Taegu from a bridgehead 16 


tured Angang-ni, eight miles 
southwest of Pohang. They cut 
the road leading westward to 
Taegu and southward to Pusan, 
then drove on to get within four 
miles of the road-railway junction 
of Kyongju, 17 miles southwest 
of Pohang, 33 miles east of Taegu 
and 47 miles north of Pusan. 

The Koreans liberated Angang- 
ni Sunday morning, lost it to Mac- 
Arthur forces the same afternoon, 
——— to United Press, var 
regal it again yesterday, then 
moved six miles southward to- 
ward Kyongju. 

The along which the 
Koreahs would advance to Taegu 
frem their Hyon bridgehead 
runs up thro Yongsan and 


miles to the southwest, while 


other pewerful Korean units attacked from the north. On 
the east coast, the Koreans recap-®— 


|\Changnyon to Hyponung. It fol- 
lows the river on northward to a 


point north of. Tukson-gong and 
then turns eastward at a point 12 
miles southwest of Taegu. — 

The Koreans had driven far 
through the lines of two Rhee 
divisions and the MacArthur forces 
supporting them. 

Not only had they stabbed 
through the MacArthur lines four 
miles west of Pohang but the 
had forced back the Rhee eight 
division farther west. 

North of Taegu, ‘the Koreans 


lremained in control of the ancient 


walled city of Kasan, as MacAr- 

thur’s First Cavalry counter-at- 

tacked. Situated on a dominating 
(Continued on Page 9) 


| Outlawing the Communist Party 


The drive to illegalize the Communist Party is the spear- 
head of the developing general offensive against the whole 


By William Z. Foster 


National Chairman, Communist Party \ 
Aggressive reaction in this country, with its Tru- 
man Government, is ere eeceetically to out- 


law the Communist Party. It 
one by one, the citizenship rights of our mem 


been ing off, 


and 


Party. The tempo of this repression has greatly in- 
creased during recent months, and reaction is now striv- 


ing to deliver a decisive blow against the Party 
general objective is to ille 


The 


galize the Communist Party 


outright, to drive it underground altogether. 


ning anti-Communist attack is being 
g 


conducted on the basis of two major lies: first, the false charge 
that the. Communists <re foreign agents, and second, the 
stupid slander that the Communist Party advocates the force- 
ful overthrow of the United States government. In addition, 


the campaign is being waged 


the 


simply to “regulate the Communists” and to “bri 
: open.” The reason for this trickery 


meunist Party out into the 
is to around the 


with cynical hypocrisy, under 


p that all the anti-Communist fanatics sant is 


the Com- 
of those large masses of work- 


ers. who perceive the evil effects that the outlawing of the © 


American Communist 


Party would have both in. this country 


<lemocratic and progressive movement. This is one of the 
most significant lessons taught by world experience during the 
past two decades—for the next thing Hitler, Mussolini and 
ether fascist dictators did, after illegalizing the Communist 
Party, was to smash the democratic: movements of all types. 
With the Communist Party of this country forced underground, 
it would mark the signal for wholesale intimidation and assault 
against the Negro people, the trade unions and all other demo- 
tions. 
The outlawing of the Communist Party, which is being 
oyers, government officials and - reac- 
already 
country. Communists have been 
many AFL union constitutions) and are ex- 


cratic movements and organiza 


pushed jointly by em) 
tionary labor leaders, | 


membership (b 
cluded from the 
H 
federal government 
to teach in schools. 


right to hold 


ment in armaments and in various 
‘munists have been denied every 
The Communist Party has been barred from the ballot in 
various cities and states.. Besides, the Party, under the Smith 
(Continued on Page 9) ; 


law). Communists have also been barred from all 
positions (“loyalty” tests) and are forbidden 
Communists are being refused employ- 


roceeded very far in this 
enied the right of union 


office in trade unions (Taft- 


eneral industries. -Com- 


of justice in the courts. 


= 


~~. 


Worker, New York, 


ee a 


_, 


to a minority, the citizens who belong to the Communist Party because they believe in peace and Sociulism. 
But the sinister thing is that these bills are not aimed even primarily at Communists, though 
they do provide savage prison terms for Communiste in the Nazi style. 
These are bills aimed at the majority of the American people, regardless of what they think 


politically. 


Below, you will find the proof that these bills will make it dangerous for any American what- 
soever to open his mouth on any subject whatsoever. They will murder American liberty — literally 
murder it. That means you. Will any American submit to this sneak attack on his right to speak and 


think as he wished? 


Subversive 
Activities Board 


If the bill becomes law, the 
President will set up a “Subversive 
Activities Board.” Being appointed, 
it won't be responsible to anybody 
except the heads of the political 


“imag in power, who gave its mem- 
ers their jobs. 


What will this Board do? It 
will decide what organizations are 
“subversive. ‘These organizations 
may consider themselves patriotic 
ms | useful to the community—they 
may be able to prove they ve never 
broken any laws — but if the Board 
Says so, theyre going to be 
branded as “subversive.” That's 
what somebody called “lynching 
by label.” ? 

Now, as everybody knows, 
weve always had laws in this 
country te prevent anybody from 
acts of force and violence to seize 
control of the Government, or from 
endangering the lives and prop- 
erty of citizens by acts of sabotage. 
These existing laws were strong 
enough to get us through the, last 
war without any serious threat to 
.Our security. 

But the Subversive Activities 
Board isn’t really after “activities.” 
- Instead, the agency proposed by 
the Mundt-Nixon bill is going to 
try to suppress certain political he- 
liefs. To do this, it will throw the 
whole weight of the government 
at oppose 
ing 
carried out by the politicians who 
happen to be in office. . 

It will try to confuse people into 
thinking that opposition to the pro- 
gram of*an administration that 
temporarily controls. the govern- 
ment is the same as an attempt to 
destroy the government itself. 

The Board is misnamed. It 
should be called the Thought- 
Control Board. No agency of gov- 
ernment in our hist as been 
given the power to decide what 
thoughts are subversive. Up to 
now, we ve left it up to the Ameri- 
can people to figure things out for 
themselves. 


Who Is 
‘Subversive’? 


According to the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, there are two kinds of “sub- 
versive’ organizations. 

Mia there is the “Communist 

itical orgayization.” 

Agr weet there is the “Commu- 
nist front.” 

In order to list a particular 
group of American citizens as a 
Communist litical organiza- 
tion,” the Subversive Activities 
Board is supposed to “take into 
consideration” the “extent” to 
which: 

1. Its activities “effectuate th 
policies” of the “world Commu- 
nist movement.” 

2. Its-views on matters of pub- 
lic policy “do not deviate” from 
those of a foreign Communist gov- 
ernment. 

3. It receives “financial or other 
aid, directly or indirectly, from or 
at the direction of” a foreign gov- 
ernment “or foreign organization.” 

4. Its members travel abroad to 
receive “instruction” in Commnu- 
nism. 

5. It “reports” to foreign Com- 
munist governments or organiza- 
tions, 

6. Its “principal leaders” or “a 
substantial num of its mem- 
-bers” are said to “recognize the 
disciplinary power” of such gov- 


ermments or organizations. | 


against 0 amg 
certain policies which are 


_-« J, It “resists - efforts to obtain: 


MUNDT 


information as to its membership” 


‘and other records, and holds “se- 


cret” meetings. 

8. Its “principal leaders” or “a 
substantial number of its mem- 
bers” are said to consider their al- 
legiance to the United States “sub- 
ordinate” to their obligations to 
foreign governments or organiza- 
tions. 

Remember, now, that the Sub- 
versive Activities Board doesnt 
have to find that all these factors 
are present. Nowhere in_ the 
Mundt-Nixon bill is the Board re- 
quired to prove, even to its own 
satisfaction, that the organization 
has a single one of the eight “sub- 
versive” characteristics. So the 
Board could, if it wanted to do so. 
decide: | 

1. That a tenants’ council which 
opposed the eviction of unem- 

oyed families who had fallen be- 

ind in their rent was “effectuating 
the policies of the world Commu- 
nist movement” by defying a court 
order, threatening the property 
rights of the landlord, and thus 
“stirring up class warfare.” 

2. That the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, which has asked for 
fair employment practice laws, and 
the American Veterans Committee, 
which has opposed jimcrow in the. 
armed forces, are “agents of Mos- 
cow” who are inciting defiance of 
long-standing jimcrow policies of 
the Fed and State govern- 
ments, thus causing “racial strife.” 

8. That a political party, which, 
during an_ election campaign, 
called for American-Soviet peace 
talks (asthe Progressive Party did 
in 1948) had received “aid from a 
foreign government” designed to 
influence the election when the 
Soviet Government indicated its 
willingness to take part in such 
talks ce in fact, it did). 

4. That universities which seek 
to promote international under- 


standing by exchanging students | - 


and professors are guilty of pro- 
moting “instruction” in Commu- 
nism if they have exchange agree- 
ments with Eastern European uni- 
versities. | 

5. That societies for the ex- 
change of medical, technological, 
scientific, educational or cultural 
information with similar groups in 


Eastern Europe are “reporting”, to| 


foreign Communist organizations. 
But if the Board really wanted 
to “get” an organization, and 
couldn’t find evidence of the type 
of “subversive” activity just listed, 
it could always rely on Point 7 — 
“resisting efforts to obtain informa- 
tion as to its membership and rec- 


ords.” Since it’s a safe bet that no} 


organization would voluntarily 
turn over such eons. to an 
gators preparing a cklist, 

charge wouldn't be hard to prove. 
And, ing to the Mundt- 


Nixon-bill,- it’s a sure sign of ea) —- 


=. 
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“Communist political organiza- 
tion.” 

You can see that the Mundt- 
Nixon bil, when it talks about 
“Communist political organiza- 
tions,” covers a lot more people 
than the members of the American 
Communist Party — although, as in 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, 
this party is one of the first to be 
attacked. There's little doubt that 
the sponsors of this bill also intend 
to include the Progressive Party as 
a “Communist political organiza- 
tion” — and according to the vote 
in the 1948 election, that alone 
could be used to bring more than 
a million Americans under the 
scope of the bill. 


The Board's 
Second List 


But wait—weve just gotten 
started. After listing the “Commu- 
nist political organizations,” the 
Subversive Activities Board is sup- 
posed to make another list. This 
one includes the “Communist 


fronts.” If you escaped the first 
list, you're still in danger of find- 
ing yourself on the second one. 

An organization will be put on 
the “Communist front” list after 
the Board “takes into considera- 
tion” the extent to which: 

1. Its “active” members (not 
necessarily officers) are also “rep- 


trine. 


~ "Register-the-Communists’ Bills 
Will Gag Everyone--Here's Proof | 


They are selling the Mundt-McCarran-Wood bills to “register the Communists” as applying only 


as a “Communist political organi- 
zation.” 

2. Its support, financial or 
otherwise, is “derived” from a 
Communist politica’ organization” 
or its representatives. 

3. It spends its money or uses 
its personnel to further the politi-; 
cal objectives of a “Communist 
political organization.” 

4. The “positions taken or ad- 
vanced by it from time to time on 
matters of policy do not deviate 
from those of any Communist po- 
litical organization.” 

Add them up, and what do you 
get? Something we ve never per- 
mitted in this country — the doc- 
trine of guilt by association. As 
most Americans know, guilt is al- 
ways personal under our legal doc- 


The Mundt-Nixon bill says a2 
man doesn’t have to do anything 
himself to be “subversive.” It's 
enough for him to belong to an or- 
ganization which contains a few 
active members whe fall within the 
vague definition of “subversive”: 
or accepts donations from the 
“wrong people, or ‘holds similar 
views on public -issues with some 
“subversive” group. In any such 
case, according to Mundt-Nixon, 
the whole organization—and every 
one who ongs to it—is “sub- 
versive. 

As you've already seen, the first 
part of the Mundt-Nixon. bill, deal- 
ing with “Communist political or- 
ganizations,” is aimed directly at 
the Communist Party, the: Progres- 
sive Party, and probably many of 
the organizations already on the 
Attorney General’s “subversive” 
list. (The bill makes it clear that a 
“Communist political organization” 


need not, necessarily, be a political | 


party.) 

But the second part of the bill, 
dealing with “Communist fronts,” 
is aimed at every militant labor 
union, every organization that 
fights jimcrow and anti-Semitism, 
every civil rights defense group 
and every progressive cultural as- 
sociation in the United States. 

If organizations henceforth are 
to be judged not on their own 
merits, but according to their re- 
lationship to “Communist political 
organizations, it becomes vital, 
before taking any position, to find 
out how the Communist Party it- 
self stands on that issue. 

Let's take a look at the record. 
In recent years, the Communist 
Party has: 

1. Supported President Roosc- 
velt’s campaign for re-election (its 


of New York into the Roosevelt 
column in 1944), 

2. Fought for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, opposed injunc- 
tions against the miners. 

3. Urged measures to assure 
full employment. 
4. Called for passage of FEPC, 
anti-poll tax, anti-lynching and 

other civil rights laws. 

3. Opposed stockpiling of atom- 
ic weapons, urged peace talks, sup- 
ported the U.N. 

6. Supported the legal defense 
of the Scottsboro defendants, the 
Ingram case, the Trenton Six, and 
many similar cases involving “jim- 
crow justice. 

Can you truthfully say that no 
organization to which you belong 
Shared any of these ‘major objec- 
tives with the Communist Party? 

For an example of the Mundt- 
Nixon doctrine of “guilt by asso- 
ciation” in action, let’s*take a look 
at how it could be applied to your 
organization — and to YOU. 


Is Your Union 
A 


‘Communist Front’? 


Shortly after passage of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, the president of 
your union receives an order to 
appear before the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Board to answer charges 
that the union should be registered 
with the Attorney General as a 
“Communist front.” 

At the age the Govern- 
ments star stoolpigeon is Joe 
Doakes. You remember Joe. He’s 
the guy who was always late for 
work. You could never figure out 
why he didn’t get fired. Now you 
find out. 

They use your local as proof that 
the union is «“subversive.” There 
are three, charges: 

Il. Among the “persons who are 
active in the management, direc- 
tion or supervision” of the local is 
the grievance chairman, who is a 
member of a “Communist political 
organization’ — the Progressive 
Party. (By the time your case 
comes up, the Board will already 
have ordered the Progressive Party 
to register as a “Communist politi- 
cal organization,” on the grounds 
that it opposes the Atlantic Pact, 
the Marshall Plan, arms to Chiang 
Kai-shek, rearmament and other 
policies supported by the Truman 
administration, but condemned — 
among others—by a “foreign Com- 
munist government.”) 

2. It has “used its funds” to 
support a “subversive” cause — aid 


votes helped swing. the key state 


(Continued on Page 4) 


resentatives” of any group labeled 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

to the six Negro youths in Trenton 
who had been condemned to death 
on a murder charge. Joe Doakes, 
it will.be discovered, can produce 
a copy of the minutes of that meet- 
ing at which $25 was voted for the 
Trenton Six defense funds. The 
government will contend that the 
six men received a fair trial in the 
New Jersey courts, and any at- 
tempt to prevent carrying out the 
death sentence is intended to un- 
dermine public confidence in the 
administration of American justice. 
Also, it will be argued, the case is 
being used to “further the objec- 
tives of the world Communist 
movement” by creating “racial ten- 
sion.” As final proof, the govern- 
ment will produce a copy of the 
Daily Worker, appealing for aid 
to save the Trenton Six. 

3. Remember the strike you 
had last year? Maybe you thought 
ex nodied a 15 percent raise to 

eep up with the cost of living — 
but not Joe Doakes. There he is 
again, on the witness stand — and 
he says you didn't need the raise 
at all, it was just an excuse to “stir 
up trouble between labor and man- 
agement.” The whole thing was 
done, he says, “on orders from 
Moscow.” And he can prove it, he 
says — one of the men on the picket 
line at the main gate was a Com- 
munist. The government, sum- 
ming up its case, will declare that 
this strike “served the interest of 
the world Communist movement” 
in promoting labor unrest in capi- 
talist countries, that it received 
financial and other support from 
“Communist political organiza- 
tions,” and that the union’s policy 
toward management did not sufh- 
ciently “deviate” from the Com- 
munist position. 

The Subversive Activities Board 
has heard the evidence. It hands 
down its decision: The union is a 
“Communist front,” apd will have 
to — withthe Attorney Gen- 
eral. \ 


Annual Reports 


‘regular reports of the Attorney 


"the “sources” from which it re- 


“ Let’s see what such an order 


would do to your union, or any 
other organization labeled as “sub- 
versive.” 


Registration and 


Within 30 days of the original 
order, and once a year thereafter, 
a “Communist front” organization 
would have to file with the Justice 


Department: 

1. The name and address of 
every person holding any sort: of 
office in the organization during 
the last 12 months. 


9. An accounting, in whatever 
form the government demands, of 
all money the organization has re- 
ceived and spent during the last 
12 months, “including the sources 
from which received and the pur- 
poses for which expended.” 

A “Communist political orgarii- 
zation” would, in addition, have to 
turn in a complete list of the names 
and addresses of rank-and-file 
members. 

All this information would be 
made public. Not only would the 
President and Congress receive 


General’s “subversive” list, but any 
private citizen could inspect the 
list whenever he wanted to do so. 
That means your boss could have a 
copy. It means your home-town 
newspaper could print the list. 
Maybe you think that your own 
name wouldn’t be listed, since 
“Communist front” organizations 
are required only. to list their offi- 
cers. But you're really no different 
from the rank-and-file member of 
a “Communist political organiza- 
tion” in that respect. If you pay 
union dues, or otherwise contribute 
to the support of a “Communist 
front” organization, you're one of 


is available anyhow. You're still on 
the blacklist. 


Penalties for 
Registering 


Although the Mundt-Nixon bill 
authorizes the Subversive Activi- 
ties Board to order organizations to 
register with the Attorney General 
that they are “subversive,” it also 
provides such heavy penalties for 
obeying the order that it’s hard to 
see how any organization could do 
so and survive. | 

Here are some of the penalties 
an organization would: face if it 
registered as “subversive”: 

1. The entire membership would 
be persecuted as disloyal and un- 

atriotic, many would be fired 

m their jobs, and every pressure 
would be brought on them to re- 
sign. 

2. Under the Mundt-Nixon bill. 
everything the organization sent 
through the mail would have to 
bear the label, “Disseminated by 

, a Communist organi- 


3. The organization would lose 
its federal income tax exemptions 
—if it had them—and its con- 
tributors could not deduct their 
gifts on tax returns. 

4. Members of “Communist 

litical organizations” would be 
orbidden by law from public em- 
ployment or foreign travel, and 
could not even apply for a pass- 
port. 

In the Mundt-Nixon bill, there 
is a section that outlaws “any 
agreement to do any act which 
would substantially contribute to 
the establishment within the 
United States of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship.” Punishment for this 
offense may include a $10,000 fine, 
10 years, imprisonment and a life- 
time ban from public office. Prose- 
cution may take place at any time 
within 10 years after the crime is 
said to have been committed. 


ceives its money, and so your name 


It seems clear that any organiza- 


tion which could be: required to 
register as “subversive” could also 
be found guilty of violating this 
section of the bill. 

It is impossible to predict how 
a politica “ i, ee Subversive 
Activities would determine 
what would “substantially con- 
tribute” to the establishment of a 
dictatorship. Practically every ma- 
jor — plank in the “New 
Deal” program of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was attacked on 
these grounds by his opponents. 
Members of Con ve de- 
scribed rent control, the farm sup- 
port program, national health. in- 
surance, FEPC, price control and 
a host of other measures as “dicta- 
torial.” If these Congressmen or 
sta like them were appointed 
to the Subversive Activities Board, 
they'd have the power to destroy 


the organizations that support such 
legislation. 


Penalties for 
Failing to Register 


On the other hand, suppose an 
orgafization which has de- 
clared “subversive” by the Sub- 
versive Activities Board refuses to 
register with the Attorney General, 
on the grounds that it will not sign 
its own death warrant. 


After 30 days, membership in 
that organization becomes a crime, 
punishable by a fine of from $2,000 
to $5,000 and imprisonment for 
two to five years. Each individual 
is personally responsible for , re- 
signing, or he faces a jail sentence. 
As for the officers of the organiza- 
tion, each day they fail to register 
becomes a separate offense. It 
takes only a few weeks of non-com- 
pliance with the Mundt-Nixon bill, 
therefore, to build up the threat of 
a life sentence. 

The men who want this bill to 
pass claim that it wouldn’t “out- 
law” any organization, but merely 
force it to “operate in the open.” 
It's obvious, however, that any or- 


Bills That Will Gag Everyone 


ganization labeled as “subversive” 
would have only this choice: to 
register, and thus commit suicide 
b ing its members to a mass 
blacklist, or to face prosecution -by 
refusal to register. 

Real Objectives 

Of the Bill 


It’s quite possible that, as oppo- 
sition to the Mundt-Nixon bill 
grows, its sponsors may be forced 
to accept certain amendments de- 
oe to eliminate some features 
of the thought-control proposal 
which bring it into most direct and 
obvious conflict with the letter of 
our American Constitution. Yet the 
main purpose and effect of this bill 
will remain the same. No twist- 
ing of phrases or procedural nice- 
ties can give legality to its unlaw- 
ful objectives. 

What are these objectives? 

1. To imprison American citi- 
zens who exercise their constitu- 
tional right to disagree with the 
policies of the men who, at the 
moment, control our government. 
The false doctrine is advanced that 
if you oppose the decisions of your 
elected representatives, or advo- 
cate changes in the present eco- 
nomic, social or political system, 
you re trying to overthrow-the gov- 
ernment itself. 

2. To drive out of existence all 
organizations where such persons 
are permitted to play an active 
te ‘Dissenting opinion can be 

randed as traitorous whenever a 
politically - appointed commission 
says so. You can be held guilty of 
this “crime” just by associating 
with a branded group. 

3. To punish any other organi- 
zation which cooperates in any 
way with a group that has been 


labeled “subversive,” however Je- 


gitimate the objective—for in- 
stance, to support the same candi- 
date for political office, to join in 
detense activities in a legal case, 
or to help organize a labor union. 


Harlem to Hold Rally 
For Peace, Jobs Sept. 9 


Dewey Square, at 137 St. and Edgecombe Ave., will be 
packed next Saturday between 2 and 6 p.m. to hear many 
Negro, PuertoRican and other peace and freedom fighters 


at a “Peace, Freedom and Jobs’ ’— 


demonstration sponsored by the|°™ Robeson “out of fear that he 
Harlem Trade Union Cvouncil. will tell the people of the world 


Among the speakers will be| what's happening to liberty in this 
Paul Robeson, chairman of the country; the recent demand of 


Council on African Affairs, who the Justice Department that the 
was recently denied a passport | Peace Information Center, headed 


for European appearances; Stetson 
Kennedy, famous for his journa- 
listic exposes of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and independent “peace and 
equality” candidate for U. S. Sen- 
ate from Florida; * Manuel Me- 
dina, Puerto Rican leader, and 
American Labor Party candidate 
for Assembly from the 14th A.D.; 
Rev. John W. Darr, Congrega- 
tional minister; Halois Moorehead, 
rank-and-file leader of Local 144, 
AFL Hotel Front Service Em- 
ployees; Leon Strauss, secretary 
Furriers Joint Board, and Jesus 
Colon, Vice-president Cervantes 
Society, Workers’ International 
Order. , 

Prominent labor and = peace 
fighters are also expected from 
Latin America, the West Indies, 
and Africa. | 

Urging a huge turnout, Ferdin- 
and Smith, HTUC executive sec- 
retary, declared, “We call on the 
Negro and Puerto Rican peoples, 
we call on the Jewish people, 
all other oppressed minorities and 
lovers of peace to come and help 
us fight.” - 
_ Smith declared that the Rally 
would answer the “mounting at- 
tacks on not only Negroes and 
other minorities but the entire 
American people and the colored 
| people of the world.” 


: HTUC; ited the 
State betuelitionmscapes ben 


by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, register 
as a “foreign agent”; the citing for 
contempt of Congress of Civil 
Rights Congress leader William 
L. Pattérson; the rise of police 
brutality and Ku Klux Klan ter- 
ror; and the rapid threatened pol- 
ice state bills pending in Con- 
Cress. 

Hailing Manuel Medina’s strug- 
gle for the Puerto Rican commu- 
nity, Smith Jashed the visit to 
Puerto Rico of New York City 
Welfare Commissioner Hilliard, 
notorious for his hunger attacks 
on welfare clients and welfare 
workers. “Instead of insulting the 
Puerto Rican people with hi 
phony double-talk he should pro- 
vide adequate relief for the Puer- 
to Rican community in New 
York,” Smith declared. 
© Smith declared the rally would 
publicize and support the program 
adopted at the June Chicago Na- 
tional Trade Union erence 
for Negro Rights. 

This program calls for a model 
clause in all union contracts guar- 
anteeing no discrimination in hir- 
ing, on the job and equal oppor- 
tunity for promotion and job train- 
ing; FEPC legislation by all feder- 
al, state, and local governments 
barring government contracts to 
biased employers; and a nation- 
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Workers of Brashov, Romania, march to the outskirts of the city to post new traffic signs 
towns new name, “City of Stalin.” 
of the local railroad workers, as a token of 
Union and its leader. 


2 te 
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we 


bearing the 


The city’s name was changed by the citizens, on the initiatiev 
esteem and gratitude toward the neighboring Soviet 


Report Production 


Gains in Bulgaria 


SOFIA, Sept. 3 (Telepress). — 
Rulgarian workers have begun 
sending reports to Premier Cher- 
venkov announcing their labor 
uchievements in honor of peace. 
Liberation Day on Sept. 9 and 
Chervenkov's 50th birthday. They 
pledged greater achievements. 

Three Bulgarian factories have 
already sent in their reports. The 
Velko Chervenkov plant for ma- 
chine construction in Sofia an- 
nounced the completion of its 1950 
plan in seven months, while work- 
ers in the Georgi Kirkov metul- 


lurgical plant report overfulfilment 
of the plan by 132 percent. All 


wide March on Washington for 
Civil - Rights-in January, 1951.: 


reports stress that, as production 
increases, costs decrease, 


3,000 Polish-Americans Sign 


CHICAGO, IIl., Sept. 3 (UPF). collectors who were honored by 


—American Poles for Peace an- 
nounced that they have reached 
half of their quota of 10,000 sig- 


natures for peace in the Polish 
community of Chicago, 
Among the leading signature 


| 


the presentation of th especial 
peace medals were: T. Strugielski, 
Karnicki, Caroline Saag me 
Shirly Grodsky, and Selene Palka. 
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“The right of bail is one of these basic rights. The Constitu- 
tion goes so far as to say that bail shall not be ‘excessive.’ The 


right of dissent is another such right. . . .” 


“If these men — if any American citizens — are to be denied 
bail while a case is pending, it should be for a better reason than 
that they held a view. which opposes a national policy. That 
would be a blow at free thought for all... .” 


. Excerpts from St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 15, 1950 


~ THE PEOPLE — 
CAN DO IT AGAIN 


Article VIII of the Bill of Rights, with its guarantee 


of bail for all Americans, regardless of political be- 


liefs, can still be saved from a ‘legal lynching.’ 


_ The People Can Stop Hitler-Like Protective Custody in 
the Case of the Eleven Communist Leaders 


Here’s How You Cas Do It Again 


Here’s How You Can Stop Imprisonment of Americans for Their 
Political Beliefs 


1. Write to Attorney-General J. Howard 2. Join the Civil Rights Congress, De- 
McGrath. Urge that the right to bail fend the civil, human and constitu- 
be continued until the Supreme Court tional rights of all Americans. 


decides the case of the Communist $3. Rush a contribution to the Civil Rights 
leaders. Congress to help in this crucial fight. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
William L. Patterson, National Executive Secretary 
23 West 26th Street, Suite A, New York, N. Y. 


- The people stopped the execu- 
tion of Willie MeGee; the 
people won a stay for the : 
Martinsville Seven; the people 
saved the Trenton Six; the 
people won freedem for Hay- 
weed Patterson. _ 


[] Send me more information about the Civil Rights. Congress 


ry t am enclosing @ couteibation to help step the Deadly 
Parallel with Hitler Cermany 


* «* 
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Senene Of Things to Come oo 


Oppressors, Too, 
Have Symbols 


Seeseeaeeeaeae: By John Pittmane«e«ceeeseead 


A NEGRO WOMAN will be an alternate 
of the U. S: delegation to the UN General As- 
sembly when it meets this month. She is Mrs. 
Edith Sampson, about whom it is reported that 
she was born in the Pittsburgh ghetto slums, 
worked her way through law schools, served 18 
years as a referee in Chicago's Juvenile Court, 
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‘Memorandum to Bill’ 


The Meaning of Lewis’ 


JOHN L. LEWIS’ “memorandum to Bill” 
(Green) is entértaining reading and will often 
be cited as a sample of his biting sarcasm, 


rm 9 


and participated with Walter White of the 
NAACP on the Town Hall World Tour last year. 
In commenting on her appointmegt by President 
Truman te the U. S. delega- 
tion to the UN, Mrs. Samp- 
son is quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press as saying: “The 
appointment of a Negro to 
the General Assembly is rel- 
atively unimportant unless 
that Negro makes some de- 
finite contributions to the 
UN aims and ideals.” She is 
reported as saying that she 
also hopes she won't be 
given special consideration 
because she is a Negro. And 


pungent humor and scorn for his biting sarcasm, 
in the labor movement. But there is much 
serious implication in the four short paragraphs 
that make up the “memorandum.” 

He charges Green with attempting to barter 
away the rights of American workers to “ap- 
pease your innate craving for orthodox respect- 
ability.” So he serves notice : 


® Although the United 
Mine _ workers “espoused 
unity” Green has “stipulated 
them out’ of the unity con- 
ferences. Hence, “any mess” 
he can cook: tp with the CIO, 
Lewis writes Green, “if you 
can cook up-a mess with the 
ave to be eaten 


' on three matters. 


earlier, during her tour for Town Hall, when CIO, wil 
asked by a member of an audience in India 
about conditions of Negroes in the United States, 
she said: “I would rather be a Negro in America 
than a citizen in any other land.” 


* 
THE NEGRO PRESS, for the most part, 


by you, and you alone. We 
do our own cooking.” 

® He regards the recent 
meetings between labor representatives and War 
Mobilization chief Symington as a “star chamber” 
affair. “We gently advise,” said Lewis, that the 
miners won't be bound by any commitments 
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Letiers from Readers 


aun anand 


hails Mrs. Sampson’s appointment as a great ad- 
vance for the Negro people. And it has weighty 
- grounds for thinking so, since it is an extraor- 


dinary event in male supremacist America when 
any woman receives responsibility for represent- 
ing the government in diplomacy; all. the more 
extraordinary, therefore, when a woman sur- 
mounts barriers engendered by white supremacy 
as well as male supremacy. Mrs. Sampson started 
life as a wage-worker also, and thus endured 
burdens imposed by capitalist Supremacy. Hence, 
those who see Mrs. Sampson as a symbol of 
triple oppression see correctly. 


But it is necessary to reserve judgment on 
whether or not Mrs. Sampson’s appointment will 
serve the interests of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people by serving the interests of the Negro 
people. It cannot be otherwise; no Negro can be 
7 loyal to the majority of Americans if he or she be 
- disloyal to the cause of Negro freedom. 


A symbol of oppression can serve the op- 

_ Pressors, in which case she no longer remains a 
valuable symbol for the oppressed, but a token 
of the oppressors’ power to corrupt. I think now 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, whose very name was 
a symbol of women’s liberal influence in politics, 


Indeed, to press the matter further, Mrs. 
Roosevelt's behavior in the UN Human Rights 
Commission has not only injured the cause 
of women’s emancipation, but that of 
Negro liberation as well. How else explain that 
fact that when petitions for redress of grievances 
and protection from abuse were presented this 
commission by the National Negro Congress 
NAACP, and Committee to Free Rosa Lee In- 
gram, Mrs. Roosevelt found it convenient to 
divert the business to “slave labor in Russia,” 


“violation of human rights in Romania, Bulgaria,” 
etc? 


* 


MRS. SAMPSON’s comments quoted a 
though not sufficient for a deliahive teliamaae De 
not poe confidence that she will remain sym- 
bolic of the triple oppression of the Negro wom- 
an. Her desire not to be given “special consid- 
eration reflects the Negro people’s pride in their 
capabilities, their conviction that these capabilities 
will become genuine abilities whenever they ob- 
tain the opportunity for development. She 


doesn’t want.to be patronized, for like all Negroes, . 


she knows 
chauvinism. 


But it is an important thing when a Negro 
is appointed to the UN Genera Assembly. And 
the monopoly press far surpasses the Negro press 
in expressing its own version of this importance. 
To the billionaires it means that with Mrs. Samp- 
son gs a delegate from the United States, the 
Asian and African peoples will not be able to 
accuse Washington of yacist and imperialist 
moves against them. In other words, Mrs. Samp- 
sons appointment is regarded by. the rulers of 


that patronage .but thinly veneers 


merica aS a maneuver for propaganda pur- . 


It will be up to Mrs. Sam 
this, and not in words alone, but by acting to 
defend the Asian and African peoples against 
U. S. imperialist penetration and aggression Oth- 
a a ~~ vem a’ symbol of U. §. 

perialism, as audiences in Indi - 
tainly led to believe. ery aon 


to challenge 


A-Bomb Shelters for VIP's 


Fool’s Paradice of 
New York 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology professor who 
tells us that a-bomb shelters will 
admit. “important people” only 
because “we can't build shelters 
for everybody” is living in a 
fool’s paradise, it seems to me. 

Should the big shots survive in 
the radioactive hell after we “un- 
important” ones. have been 


blasted to smithereens, who will 
feed, clothe and house them and 


Press Roundup 
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THE COMPASS’ Max Wer- 
ner urges “caution against the 
illusion of North Korean ex- 
haustion.” For “the battle in 
progress is certainly not the last 
big battle of the war and not 
even the last North Korean 
offensive.” . . . T. O. Thackrey 
agrees that Labor Day is a “fine” 
holiday, but he wants to know 
“what is being done NOW by 
the AFL, the CIO, the Brother- 
hoods, the Mine Workers to 
keep the burdens of the war 
economy from falling EX- 
CLUSIVELY on the shoulders 
of labor. And I. F. Stone quotes 
Nehru as pledging that India 
wont discriminate against the 
American capitalists. Aren’t you 


thrilled? 
. 

THE NEWS ‘runs a Labor 
Day editorial, the sense of 
which is that the News is willing 
to let workers live as long as 
they ignore their unions, cut out 
the strikes, recognize the folly 
of wage increases and stay clear 
of the Communists. 

. 

THE MIRROR takes a look 
at the sordid GOP gubematorial 
mess, wherein Dewey double- 
crosses his aged and ambitious 
aide, Hanley. The latter's “deci- 
sion” to step down and Dewey's 
move to give up his “dream of 


keep up their living standards to 
which we in life had accus- 
tomed them? 

Perhaps they're reconciled to 
beginning life all over again 
among the goats, a la The Ad- 
mirable Crichton? But I doubt 
they can plan even as intelli- 
gently at that. 

At this point I'd like to ask 
the Wallaces and the Pressmans 
whether they have any guarantee 
that they won't find themselves 
one day outside a shelter, both 
labelled, “Unimportant’? 

MAURICE BECKER. 


private life” add: up to a “double 

sacrifice,” says the Mirror. “This 

is what statesmanship means.” 
© 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE 


hands labor, some soft soap_ 


about its “rights,” then an- 
nounces that “strikes affecting 
production in any vital sector 
are becoming increasingly in- 
tolerable to a public that watches 
young men dying in battle.” 
Of course, the Tribune doesn't 
say that the bulk of the “public” 
happens to be the workers them- 
selves, plus their families, or that 
the thing that is “intolerable” to 
the American people is the 
threat to the peace of the world. 
. 


THE TIMES gets so lyrical 
over the blessings American 
workers derive from the oppor- 
tunity to make millions for their 
bosses, that it concludes: “In 
short, American capitalism. has 
arrived at true production for 
use, and the American workers 
know that neither Marxist com- 
munism nor any kind of social- 
ism will improve upon it.” And 
if you bring up the subject of 
monopoly control or millions of 
pounds of food rotting in gov- 
ernment warehuses to keep 
prices high, why, then youre a 
nasty subversive. — R. F. 


that will be made to Symington, adding, “We 
do our own committing.” 

© He notes the press “chronicles” that Green 
is “plodding about the country seeking someone 
to whom he can give a no-strike pledge. The 


mine ‘workers “are not yet ready for you to sell 


them down the river,” Lewis wrote, and adds, 


“We do our own no-striking.” 
s 


WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN? Lewis is 

uite sharp in his denunciation of the pilots of 

the AFL and CIO. But he isn’t very specific on 
what he wants or will do for his own union. . 

It was Lewis who first revived the movement 
for labor unity last fall, when the steel strike was 
on and his own union was in the midst of a serious 
struggle. He proposed a certain kind of unity—a 
unity of struggle—on the ground, as he then ex- 
plained, that the labor movement faces the most 
serious attacks from its strongest enemies. He 
proposed a practical step like a multi-million 
dollar fund to back unions facing the brunt of 
the attacks—then the steel union. 

The AFL and CIO leaders neatly sidetracked 
Lewis’ proposal and went off into another round 
of meaningless prolonged negotiations for - or- 
ganic unity” and cooperation in support of the 
Truman foreign policy. After months, the merger 
talks have not even come to the point of naming 
a chairman and secretary. They were adjourned 
indefinitely. Lewis who initiated the idea, wasnt 
even included in the talks. : 

Lewis’ reference to the committee “to please 
Symington” is unclear. The Aug. 1 issue of the 
UMW4A’s Journal greeted the labor conference 
with Symington with enthusiasm and headlined 
it “Labor wins voice in Government Controls. 
Symington’s approach to labor was even described 
as superior to the war mobilizers of World War II. 
Lewis’ representatives attended the meeting. Ap- 
parently the signals were crossed somewhere. 

a 


ON THE NO-STRIKE PLEDGE, it may be 
that Lewis will refuse to go along for any such 
pledge as he did during the last war. But, again, 
as on the Symington matter, he only asserts 
UMWA independence and own “no-striking.* __ 

Thus. it is wrong to conclude from Lewis 
position that ie disagrees basically with the bi- 

rtisan war policy or with the other labor leaders 
fad supporting it. But he evidently does remain 
the hard bargainer and “practical” man for 
which he has a reputation. He wants labor to 
hold out for something in return for its, support. 
His journal suggests repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. He wall probably insist on some other 
concessions to-labor. . | | 

Hence Lewis’ bitter scorn. He has always 
felt that the Greens and Murrays are kowtowing, 
crawling and begging and that thereby they in- 
vite only contempt for the labor movement. Nor, 
apparently, does Lewis have much use for the 
phony i ith bodies in which labor is given 
representation. He wants a real say. 

Lewis’ refusal to play the crawler, often 
brings him on common with the lefts. 
And he often welcomes left support and doesnt 
apologize for it like a coward to please the Un- 
American Committee. But that does not mean 
that he differs much fundamentally on_political 
issues, pane foreign policy, with the right- 
wing in gene 
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“The Lady and the Tiger 


JEAN MUIR, the actress, says it is a mistake. 
+ Owen Lattimore says it is a mistake. 
_. . The “anti-Communist” whip has struck them both 

cruelly and treacherously. -Théy have felt personally what 
it is to collide with the lynch mob savagery which rides 
under the banner of “the war against communism.” 

But it is not a mistake at all, as the genuinely out- 

‘raged liberal public opinion thinks it is. 
The tragedy and the peril for America lie in the illu- 
sion that the majority of non-Communist, eyen anti-Com- 
- munist citizens, can somehow remain free citizens if they 
_ will cooperate in the sacrificing of the Communists to the 

wolves. 3 
| Did the Germans who remained OUTSIDE the con- 

centration camps enjoy more freedom than the courageous 
— anti-fascists inside the prisons and camps? Did the German 
whose life was. smashed out of him on the snows before 


Stalingrad reap a better reward for his conformity to the 


- Nazi than if he had challenged the betrayal of his country 
by the warmakers who seized control of it? : 
G o *. 
THE HARSH LESSON of fascism is that it is the Jean 
Muirs and the Owen Lattimores and millions-like them in 
all walks of life, who feel the whiplash no less than the 


Eugene Dennises, the Communist Party, the anti-war 
forces, the Negro people, the Jews and the trade unions. 


If we let the tiger of fascism out of his lair, he makes 
no distinctions between those who once dared to support 
a liberal cause and those who now cry out in terror that 
they too share the anti-Communist hatreds of the tiger 
himself. It is useless for Lattimore to win “exoneration” 

from a Senate committee which brands his accuser, Mc- 
. Carthy, unfit to sit in Congress. The tiger is loose. Latti- 


more is denied even the right to speak long after his - 


“innocence” has been proved. 
* e . 


; IT IS PAINFUL TO WATCH the victims of the 

“anti-Communist” panic try to gather EVIDENCE to 
prove how much they are willing to join in the violence 
which has struck at them. What do fascists care about 
evidence? A thousand tons of evidence will not stop Mc- 
Carthy from repeating his lies against his victims. A 
thousand tons of evidence will not prevent the Budenzes 


and the FBI stoolpigeons from repeating the sinister frauds 
’ «with which the government is hounding the 11 Communist 
- Jeaders to prison, and with which the Mundt-Wood-Mc- 


Carran police-state bills are being rushed in Congress. 


The WHOLE POINT of the “register the Commu- 
nists” bills now coming up for action in the Senate this 
week is not only to jail the 550,000 peace-loving Americans 
J. Edgar Hoover fingers falsely as “potential spies,” but 
to TERRORIZE THE MILLIONS AND MILLIONS OF 
. JEAN MUIRS, LATTIMORES and all others who have 

on their records proof .of liberal or progressive activity. 
__ The attempt of such papers as the Herald Tribune 
to say they can find a formula that will strike only at the 
. “subversives’—the “Jews and Communists’—as the Nazis 
-» said, without hurting the rest of the population is a delu- 
sion belied by ALL KNOWN EXPERIENCE WITH 
_ FASCISM. 


What the Herald Tribune dare not confess is that 
everything that it itself has heen doing is leading to the 
INEVITABLE DESTRCTION OF LIBERTY FOR ALL 
citizens. The Trib applauded the violence against Paul 
. Robeson at Peekskill; it advocates the outlawing of the 
- Communist P through “registration” in the Mundt- 
McCarran bills: It now “deplores” the victimization of 
_the Jean Muirs for which its own incitements have laid 
the groundwork. The men who opened the tiger's cage 
regret that it devoured the child; it was “a mistake,” it 

seems. Another child had been intended as the victim. 


‘Will America open the tiger's cage? That. is what is 


. being decided as the Senate gets the Mundt-McCarran 
bills today. a 

Wire, write or visit every U.S. Senator at once. Get 
your trade union local, church, community and friends to 


speak out. Alarm all citizens, regardless of their politics, 


_to the COMMON DANGER, 


—By Gabriel, London Dally Werker 


By Art Shields 


The ‘Giaaders’ Gang Up 
On Stockholm Peace Plea 


> 


ONE WELL-KNOWN NAME is missing from the official list of sponsors of the 
committee to fight the Stockholm Feace Pledge that Gen. Lucius D. Clay is launching 
this week. The missing sponsor is Ilse Koch, the “Beast of Buchenwald,” whom Clay 


pardoned when she was, doing 
time for making lamp shades out 
of human skin. Clay's com- 
mittee of bankers and war prof- 
iteers will have no firmer sup- 
porter, however, than the wife 
of the commandant of the Buch- 
enwald murder camp. 


Gen. Clay’s group. is called 
the Crusade for Freedom Com- 
mittee. It is officially directed 
against the peace petition cam- 
paign that is troubling the war 
profiteers so much. Clay's “cru- 
saders’ are circulating a rival 
petition, asking Americans to 
fight against “tyranny and ag- 
gression.” This means “Commu- 
nism, explains Clay. 

The new war “crusade” was 
given a send-off with a radio 


address by Five Star General . 


Eisenhower _ last 


Dwight D. 
night. 

Big shots on Clay's commit- 
tee include Lawrence M. Gian- 
nini, the president of the 
$6,000,000,000 Bank of Amer- 
ica, the country’s biggest bank. 
This rich crusader is also a big 
stockholder in the $5,000,000, 
000 National City Bank, the 
second biggest bank. Another 
rich crusader committee leader 
is Arthur W. Page, a director in 
the Rockefeller’s Chase . Bank, 
the Mellon's 
Electric Manufacturing Co. and 
the Morgan’s Kennicott Copper 
Co. All three. outfits are war 
profiteers. 


DULLES GUIDING SPIRIT 

The crusaders’ guiding spirit, 
however, is Allen W. Dulles, 
whose anti-Soviet spy activities 
have been often advertised. 
Dulles is also the counsel and 
former director of the Schroder 
bank, a notorious Anglo-Ger- 
man-American institution, with 
many Nazi connections. And he 
is a brother of John Foster Dul- 
les, the liaison man between the 
Nazis and Wall Street, who in- 
cited the war against Korea. 

Another’ enthusiastic cru- 
sader is Cardinal Spellman, who 
broke the New York gravedig- 
gers. strike and who seeks to 
plunge America into war against 
the Soviet Union. 

Another Clay committee 
member is George N. Craig, 
National Commander of the 
American Legion, who called 
for the atombombing of the 
Soviet Union in a recent speech. 


CAREY IN ‘CRUSADE’ 
Clay’s committee is promis- 
ing millions of signatures. It 


hopes ‘to get these millions in 


big industrial plants and church- 
es and schools. Some elements 
of the clergy and right wing 
labor leaders are expected to 


President. William. 


Westinghouse. 


Green, CIO President Philip 
Murray and CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey have 
been added to the committee to 
line up workers for the war cru- 
sade, : 

The crusade committee, how- 


ever, is controlled by the war — 


profiteers, not by their labor 
stooges. 


Clay himself is a big Wall 


Street tycoon. The bankers were 
highly pleased with the gener- 
al’s services in protecting the 
Nazis and turning Germany 
over to the American cartellists, 
when he was head of the Amer- 
ican Military Government. So 
they “gave him three financial 
posts when he retired. | 

' The general is now chairman 
of the board of directors of Con- 
tinental Can Co. This is a 
$200,000,000 outfit that cashes 
in on war contracts. 

The AMG Chief, who freed 
the Nazi beast, is also a director 
of the _billion-and-a-half-dollar 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co. 


IN AFRICA SLAVE TRADE 

The “Crusade for Freedom” 
chairman is also’ exploiting 
thousands of African copper 
miners at 40 cents a day and 
less. : 

Clay (like James F. Byrnes, 
former Secretary of State) is a 
director of the Newmont Min- 
ing Corp., with large copper 
mining interests in the Union of 
South Africa and Northern Rho- 
desia. 

Any genuine “Crusade for 
Freedom” should begin by lib- 
erating these terribly oppressed 


*jointly by 


African workers, who are: flog- 
ged or imprisoned if they won't 
go into the mines. Flogging 
and imprisonment are the pen- 
alties meted out to African na- 
tives, who lack the money to 
pay the Government head tax. 

To get this tax money, they 

have to work in the mines. 
_ This African slave trade is 
also of interest to another top 
crusade committee member, 
Frank Altschul. He served tor 
years as a partner of the Wall 
Street firm of Lazard Freres, 
which has large South- African 
mining interests. 

Crusader Altschul is now pres- 
ident of the powerful General 
Investors Corp., which handles 
big deals for Lazard Freres and 
Lehman Brothers. It was set ip 
the two banking 
houses. , 

A dozen other big labor-bust- 
ing Wall Street executives pass 
before my eyes as I scan the 
committee's members and spon- 
sors. One notices, for instance, 
Lt. Gen. Ira G. Eaker, who 
doubles as vice president of the 
strikebreaking Hughes Tool Co., 
and as chairman of the Cali- 
fornia division of the crusade 
committee. It is a mockery to 
think of such men as devotees 
of freedom. 

But America’s working peopie 
want peace. And the 336,000,- 
000 plain people throughout 
the world, who signed the Stock- 
holm Peace Pledge, are deter- 
mined that the patrons of Ilse 
Koch shall not bathe the nations 
in blood again. 


fice at 264 W. 23 St. (Room 
" 3-8104 to arrange for & 


COLLECT CLOTHING FOR 


—- 


VICTIMS OF GREEK FASCISM 


The Greek American Committee to Abolish Makronissos has 
launched a campaign to collect clothing and blankets for the vic- 
tims ot Greek fascism in the concentration camps of Greece, the 


committee announced yesterday. 


“Our responsibility to these Greek heroes is greater than any 
other people’s,” said John Demelis, manager of Local 70, Greek 
Fur Workers, and co-chairman of the Committee, “because these 
horror camps exist through the aegis of the U.S. State Department.” 

_Pointing out that there are 70,000 men, women and children 
being tortured and driven insane in these “Pits of hell,” Demexlis— 
urged progressives “to help keep these people alive while the fight 
to win a general amnesty continues.” 

' The Committee has sent over 100 CARE packages to Greece 
and has additional lists of hundreds of names and addresses smug-' 


gled out ot the camps of 
perately in need of such 


isoners and their families who are des- 
A recent letter addressed to the Com- 


mittee from one of the prisoners appeals for clothing and blankets 


in addition to the food packages. 


The Committee asked that contributions be brought to its of- 


10 or call the Committee at, CHelsea 


—— — 


, 
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7 British Electrical Unionists Tell 
What They Saw in Soviet Union 


By Pat Sloan 


LONDON, Sept. 4 (ALN).— 
Seven members of-the execu- 
tive board of the British Elec- 


trical Trades Union, just back 


from a 14,000-mile air tour of 
the USSR as guests of the Soviet 
labor movement, all 1eported fa-|. 


vorably on_ conditions- in that 
country. 

“I went to the Soviet Union 
with a very open mind,” said dele- 
gate- Jim Hutton, a Labor party 
member who was formerly chair-| ; 


man of the Edmonton Borough 
Council of London and now sits. 
on the Middlesex County Council. 
“I was told I would have a con- 
ducted tour. But it was our dele- 
gation that planned the tour and 
‘we saw what we wanted.” 

Hutton told how -he had been 
shocked at some slum houses he 
saw on the way from the aixport 
to. the center of Moscow and said 
so. He found his criticism well 
taken by the Russians, who said 
slums were being cleared and 
later showed how this was .being 
done. “We saw 40 blocks of flats 
‘being built within an area of three 
square miles in Moscow where 
standards come fully up to our 
own, he recounted. “At -Zapor- 
ozhye we saw many thousands of 
houses with shops, cultural facili- 
ties and offices recently built. We 
were struck by the amount of fe- 
male labor and when we asked a 
woman if she liked to work, 
replied: “We get equal pay for 
equal work and like to play our 
part for reconstruction’.” 


shels 


mous in support of their own par- 


constructive work I have seen 
Le was by the. will of the peo- 

e 

Delegate Jack Potter said he 
went to the USSR “very skeptical. 
indeed” after what he had read 
in the press. As an. old socialist, 
he was particularly interested in 
workers’ control. “The opportunity 
for workers in the USSR repre- 
sents what I have desired and 
longed to see in Great Britain,” 
he said enthusiastically. Comment- 
ing on the role of unions in pro- 
duction and the “verve and energy 
of Soviet workers,” Potter said 
|the Soviet Union held. “a lesson 
for everyone in this country.” 
YOUTH AND WOMEN 

Ted Marchant, who works at 
the Metro-Vickers plant‘in Man- 
chester, was particularly impres- 
sed by the cleanliness of the great 
Dneiper power station, the fact 


‘that he found a young worker of| 


23 in charge of the main control 
room and the part of women in 
reconstruction. “It is the earnest 
wish of everyone that this power 
station should be allowed to re- 
main, that is, that peace should 
be preserved,” he said. 

Jack Shore, a foreman from 
Scotland, reported ‘ 
attitude of everyone, spontaneous, 
an attitude that could not be manu- 
factured.” He commented. on the 
stem of socialist competition 
that it was “a good thing in in- 
dustry when workers are working 


for themselves, but I don’t know 


Negro Steel 


Worker Shot 
In Back by Cop — 


LACKAWANNA, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Workers in this steel 
city are aroused over the police shooting of a 23 year-old 
Negra 


cious.” 
mons, who is employed at Bethie- 
hem Steel here, is the first victim 
cf orders handed down by Police 
Chief Walter KF’, Kubisty to shoot} 
all “suspects.” 

.Clemons, who comes from a 
family of steel workers, has been 
lying critically wounded in Our 
Lady of Victory Hospital and has 
been held under constant police 
guard. He was shot while cross- 
ing an empty lot as a short cut 
to his home. 


Detective Stephen A. Balen shot| 
lim in the spine on the excuse that 
Clemons might have been connect- 
ed with a burglary of a nearby 
tavern. But all that was found on 
Clemons, even according to the po- 
lice version, was a paper bag con- 
taining cigarcttes, chewing gum 
and some rolls of pennies. 

«Nothing bzaring the faintest re- 
semblance to a weapon was found 
on Clemons, who was shot in the 
hack. Police Chief Kubisty heaped 
high praise on detéctive Balen. 

“Detective Balen took a chance 
on being shot himself,” the chief 
asserted. “He did not know 
whether the suspect was armed. 
We have had sev eral burglaries i 
the dast few days in that neighbor- 
hood and the police have been 
particularly alert.” 

Most steel. workers here were 
revolted by the statement and the 
action. The workers know Cle- 
mons as a conscientious worker and 
a good union man. They spurned 
_ any claim that Clemons could have' 

been connected ithe sisi | 
“suspicious.t fasta ® eect 


. They are es 


o worker on grounds that he had acted “suspi- 
The worker, William Cle-® 


the police department's attempt to 
cover up by claiming that Clemons 
had signed a “confession” in the} wee 
‘hospital but that he had then re- 
fused to sign the alleged state- 
iment. According to the “confes- 


sion, Clemons was supposed (re- 
member: the police originally were 
looking for someone who was sup- 
posed to have robbed a tavern) to 
‘have broken into a truit market. 
‘There was certainly no. evidence 
of that, even according to what 
police claimed was found in Cle- 
mons possession. . 

Kubisty is the same police chief). 
who has ordered his cops to pick up 
ell canvassers for peace petition 
signatures. The cops have been 
doing it and have treated the can- 
vassers in brutal fashion. Noac- 
theless, the response from the work- 
ers has been goed, the canvassers | th 


say. : 

The chief issued his order to 
shoot ali suspects a day atfer he 
sought to hold several canvassers 
without charging them. They were 
released after they refused to give 
their names or any other informa- 
tion without first being permitted 
to contact an attorney. : 


——— 
EN 


ouT 
CE/ 


| Hutton ee from the visit that “Soviet 


‘the friendly 


e are unani-j 


how it would work when the pref- 


ticular system. I am certain thejits go to people who have never 


anywhere near an electric 
power station.” Shore also praised 
the cultural facilities (clubs, li- 
braries, etc.) where he found a 
great interest in British and Amer- 
ican writers—Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Shelley, Byron, Upton Sin- 
clair and Robert Burns. 


Mr. Jones, a worker from South 
Wales, said he went to the USSR 
with the idea that it was “a coun- 
try preparing for war and ruled 


the use of the atom bomb. 


over by a tyranny,” as presented 
by most British pers. .Hav- 
ing seen for himself, he decided 
that “the things we have been 
reading in most of the British 
press are not correct at all.” He 
was struck by the vast numbers 
of peace posters in all parts of the 
country. Farm-bred, he also look- 
ed into agriculture and came away 


| with the opinion that “the collec- 


tive farm system is far more effi- 
cient than ours.” 


ETU, General- Secretary Walter 


Stevens was interested in — 


Visiting one worker's apartment, 
he said, they saw a cruifix on the 
bedroom wall and were. told by 
the housewife that she went to 
church every Sunday. The, dele- 
gates themselves “attended a 
service in a crowded cathedral on 
the outskirts of Moscow,’ found 
a line a mile long in front of Len- 
in’s tomb on the same day and 
another great crowd at the Mu- 
seum of the Revolution. “It 
seems, Stevens remarked, “that 
people can choose church or Len- 
in’s tomb or a museum on a Sun- 
day, just as they like.” 

Having visited the Kremlin, 
Stevens said that “the foreign pic- 
ture of an inaccessible Kremlin be- 
hind walls within walls was a 
complete fantasy.” 

ETU Chairman Frank Foulkes, 
one of the two Communists on the 
7-man delegation, talked about 
the smiles the British workers 
found everywhere. “You can per- 


|haps force people to applaud or 


to cheer, but you cannot force 
them to smile in’ intimate private 


-{conversations,” Foulkes said, “yet 


Milling machine operators in: the Sverdlov plant at Leningrad 
gather around a work bench to sign the Stockholm pledge against 


AMSTERDAM, Sept. 4 (Tele- 
press).—A big strike movement has 
a of Holland in the past few 

The workers went into ac- 
tion against the efforts of Dutch 
reaction to saddle them with the 
costs of war preparation. More 
than 18,000 workers took part in 
the strikes under the pressure of 
this mass movement the reaction- 
aries were forced to put a brake 
on their eftorts to impoverish the 
working people. Some of the 
strikers received wage in- 
creases, and under the influence 
of the strikes in many plants con- 
ditions were improved. In many 

wage increases have been 
beginning Sept. 1. 

"The strike movement began in 
the second half of July kel hod- 
carriers in Amsterdam 
work. In the ing of nly 
-_ strike to a 

eam ae, Ret -viospeare ae tes 
to eon dockers of Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam and to the taxi drivers 


and street pavers in Amsterdam. 


Ten thousand dockers struck in 
Rotterdam and 5,000 in Amster- 
dam on Aug. 14 and 15. The 
strikes also demonstrated that the 
workers who did not unload Amer- 
ican arms, were not ready to accept 
the renewed slogan of “guns in- 
stead of butter.” | 

The strikes were met with the 
utmost violence by the authorities 
and rightwing e union leaders. 
In Rotterdam the dock area was 
declared closed. Groups of more 
than three persons were forbidden 
—a ‘measure’ not proclaimed since 
the occupation—and strike areas 
were closed one after another. The 
police raided meetings and dem- 
onstrations of the striking workers 
and tried to suppress the solidarity 
campaign. Many workers were 


stopped | wounded as a result of these police 


actions. The same terror was used 
in | against the taxi drivers and build- 


‘ing workers in Amsterdam. 


The twing Socialist trade 
union lea saa to with 


the capitalists against strikers. 


in the USSR we found we were 
greeted by one great smile every- 
where.” Foulkes told how, while 
other delegates had gone to Rus- 
sia with an open mind, he had 
been prepared to ntake excuses 
for any shortcomings, to remind 
the others that the Soviet revolu- 
tion “occurred only in 1917 while 
our Own industrial: revolution was 
100 years ago.” He had found 
excuses not needed because “what 
they have done exceeded all my 
expectations, particularly in re- 
gard to reconstruction and their 
enormous enthusiasm for peace.” 


Test Anti-CP | 
Low in 


Florida City 


A city ordinance outlawing the 
Communist Party in Jacksonville, 


_ |Fla., has been challenged in the 


HOLLAND STRIKES WIN PAY 
HIKES; HIT WAR MOVES 


courts, it was learned here Friday. 

The law, forbidding Commu- 
nists to live within the city limits, 
went into effect last Sunday. On 
Monday, Alex Trainor, described 
as a “philosophical Communist” 


‘by his attorney, was arrested as 


Bulga 


the sole-known “Communist” in 
the city and given a 90-day 
sentence. 

He was réleased on bail Thurs- 
day, after Circuit Court Judge 
Claude Ogilvie recessed a hearing 
on the law's _constitutionality 
until after Sept. 5. 


Bulgaria Groups Hit 
War on Korea 


SOFIA, Sept. 4 (Telepress).— 
Three of Bulgaria’s largest organ- 
izations have sent to the United 
Nations Security Council protest 
cables against the American in- 
vasion of Korea and the barbaric 
air-raids on the civilian population. 


The organizations are the strong 
rian trade unions 

tion, the 700,000-strong B 
youth organization, and the Bul 


garian fa te Party. 


ee 


— 


Demand Bail for Communist Leaders 
Defeat Police-State Legislation 


YOUTH. RALLY FOR PEACE 
and DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 8 — 7:30 P.M. 
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GM Aide Listed for Jury Duty in 
Probe of Attack on Peace Backers 


LINDEN, N. J., Sept. 4.—A key included in the list of 35 eligibles 
“labor relations investigator” for|from whom the grand jury of 23 
General Motors Corp. is included| Will be or maga A ge. ee” 
in the list of eligibles for Union| choices, ih kave to power to: 
County September grand jury that 


® Indict — or whitewash — the 
will determine charges and coun-}GM company men who organized 
ter-charges arising out of the GM 


the brutal gang violence against 
company goon attack on peace 


two World War II veterans for 
advocates inside the plant July 31. 


advocating peace. 
He is Edward K. Hannigan of 


® Free — or frame — Calvin di 
: Filippis and Louis Fischer, the two 
1015 Hollywood Rd., listed in the 
grand jury rolls only as an “in- 


attack victims who were held in 
$50,000 bail by Linden Magistrate 

vestigator.. Both Hannigan and 

his wife are on the General Motors 


Simandl on: phony charges of 
violating a 1918 “anti-subversive” 

og personnel department. pay- 

roll. 


law. 
Not one industrial worker is 
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Carey Calls Off 
GE Strike on 
Gov't Request 


Responding to a wire of fed- 
eral conciliation chief Cyrus S. 
Ching, James B. Carey yesterday 
called off a strike of General Elec- 
tric workers set by the CIO's IVE 
for this morning. 


Ching wire | Carey ‘that a strike | 
in GE would be a “most serious 
threat” to prosecution of the Kor- 
ean war. 


He set 10:30 a.m, Wednesday 
for a conference with himself. both 
by GE and IUE representatives. 


Responding for the company, 
vice-president Lemuel R. Boul- 
ware, denounced government in- 
tervention as an attempt to “save 
the face of Carey in a situation 
that would be disastrous to him 
and his union.” 


Boulware apparently referred to 
reports that a number of the IUE's 
locals in “GE plants, notablv of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Pittsfield, 
Mass., decided not to strike. 


Carey’s call for a strike ap- 
peared more a pre-convention ges- 
ture of “militancy” than a real 
move. The IUE meets in con- 
vention in Milwaukee Monday to 
name its officers. Carey's rival for 


lagher, are also targets of a trial 
board proceeding Sept. 8 in Local 
595 of the CIO United Auto 
Workers. Originally, four of the 
goons who led the attack on the 
World War II vets were appointed 
to the trial board by local presi- 
dent Fred Ascough, but they were 
withdrawn when the deal became 
too obviously raw. 

Harry Wiener, UAW attorney, 
defended the five GM company 
men in the court hearing before 
Magistrate Simand]. They include 
members of the company baseball 
team, an ex-company guard and 
extreem rightwingers decisively 
defeated in recent UAW local 
elections. ( | 


McCarran 


(Continued from Page 2) 

|N. Kingston, Solie M. Ringold, 
William B. Magee and Patric Hi. 
Walker. 

President Harold Gibson of Ma- 
chinists Lodge 751, the big Boeing 
Airplane Co. local, and Secretary: 
john Gregory of AFL Seattle Typo- 
graphical Union advised they 
would take up protest action with 
their executive bodies with emer- 
gency speed. 

Bellingham Woodworkers Local 


The 23 d jury members 
that will sift the cnarges and 
counter-charges in the GM case 
dre to be chosen from the list of 
35 eligibles Sept. 6.. The list is 
glutted with executives, managers, 
assistant managers, compary pres- 
idents, credit and sales officials, 
“housewives’ who employ large 
staffs of servants and at least one 
other “investigator” beside the GM 
representative Hannigan. 

Union Pong grand juries are 
notorious for their stacked lists. 
A six-month probe of the jury 
system here was ordered by the 
state supreme court last year as 
a result of indictments arising 
from bitter Phelps-Dodge strike. 


Textile Union to 
Seek Hike in 
New England 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass, Sept. 
4.—Emil Rieve, general president of 
the’ CIO Textile Workers Union 
revealed today that the union will 
seek an interim wage increase for 
New England textile workers prior 


Di F ilip is and Fischer, together 
with F eet Witkus and Pat Gal- 


Pakistan Police Raid Unions 


LAHORE, Sept. 4 (ALN).—The offices of the Pakistan Labor 

Union Federation, the Communist Party and the newspaper Pakis- 

_ tan Times were raided by police Aug. 22. On the same day, police | 

searched the residences of officials of the Northwestern Railway 

Union, Punjab peasant committee and Mazdoor Injuman workers’ 
Qrganizations. 


ARREST 5 FOR HOLDING 
RALLY IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Sept. 4.—Five 
persons were arrested her for hold- 


dinance against “Communist” 
meetings, but Police Inspector Roy 


2-46 and the plywood local, as 
well as United Mine Workers [.0- 


to the expiration of existing con- 
tracts. 


the presidency, Fred Kelly of Lynn, 
Mass., is currently heading a strike 


cal 6349 acted against the bill.| 
| Seattle chapters of the Council 
of Jewish Women, Americans fox 
Democratic Action and American 
Civil Liberties Union renewed pro- 
tests against Mundt-type bills. 


CLEVELAND, Sept, 4.—A_tel- 
egram protesting passage of the 
McCarran Bill‘ has been’ sent to 
Senate Democratic leader Scott 
Lucas, by Lawrence Fairer, presi- 
dent of Cleveland Amalgamated 
Local 735, ‘Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. 

(Continued from Page 2) 
hilltop only 10 miles from Taegu, 
Kasan is one of many fortresses, 
with thick stone walls, built in 
medieval times. 

Three miles west of Kasan, Mac- 
Arthur forces were fighting on 
three sides of Tabue-dong, 10 
miles north of Taegu, in an attempt 
to hold the city against Koreans 
driving down the valley road from 
Kunwi. / 

A Korean communique said tha 
the’ People’s Army killed and 
wounded 500 in the southern sec- 
tor and over 600 in the Naktong 
River area. 

A MacArthur spokesman at 
headquarters said that he did not 
believe the Koreans could hold 
Angang-ni. But ,UP front corre- 
spondent Robert: Bannyhoff re- 
ported from Pohang that after 
their previous big advance, the 
Koreans were expected to launch 
a new heavy drive on that city. 

Meanwhile, dictator Syngman 
Rhee of the puppet South Korean 
regime, announced stringent new 
orders to conscript “South Korean 
men for his army. 

It was announced. that scores 
of Marine air -reserves are now 
arriving in Japan for service in 
Korea. 


of some 20,000 GE workers in 
six Massachusetts plants. 


Carey’s strike call would have 
faffected some 35,000 other GE 
workers for whom the IUE holds 
collective bargaining rights. 

The UE, bargaining for 46,000 
GE workers, is set to continue 
negotiations with GE this week. 
Last Friday the UE ‘announced 
that the company offered to raise 
its recent small raise of about three 
cents to ten cents an hour; pay 
for an extra holiday and raise pen- 
sions to $125 a month. 


Rieve said he will meet this week 
with a group of New England cot- 
ton manufacturers to discuss -the 
plan. He pointed out that the 
workers have not had an increase 
since early in 1948, while both liv- 
ing costs and mill profits havé 
soared, 

The union’s present agreements 
with northern cotton mills do not 
expire until March, and those with 
the woolen and worsted industry 
until February. 


Rieve made his announcement 
before a Labor Day rally of Fall 
River and New Bedford textile 


workers, held in a park halfway EAST HILL FARM 


between the two cities. A i NRE 2 


: . deal Vacation ‘n the Catskills P leasan! 
The average American manu- 4tmoasphere Sperts Swim Square Nanee 


facturing worker in 1950 pro- Camp Fire - Exeeilent Feed Eh 

; FAMILIES SPECIAL RA 
duces from 4 to 3 umes = much Reservations: Write er Call teffersonville 74 W 
per hour as the 1900 worker. 


ARROWHEAD | 


LODGE 
TOP ENTERTAINMEN' 
FULL STAFF @ FUN FOR EVERYONE | 


ALL SPORTS @ ARTS and CRAFTS 
FIRED CERAMICS 


Keserve now for 


ROSH HASHONAH .] 
HOLIDAY 


Elienvile, WN. ¥. * Elen ville 
' City Phore: T} 2%-6204 


RESERVE NOW __! 


Bergman said the five were ar- 
rested on the theory that their ac- 
tivities might have led to a “riot.” 

The five are Alan Shaw, secre- 
tary of the’Communist Party for 
Oklahoma and Arkansas; Giovanni 
Rossi Lomanitz; his ‘wife; Willie 
Everett Boydston, and Carrie 
Hayes. 


Outlawing the Communist Party 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Act, which has been sustained by the Federal Court of Appeals, 
has been: condemned as a criminal conspiracy. 

And now, in the present hysteria in Congress (see the 
action of the House) the aim is to pass draconian legislation 
that will strip us Communists of some of our few remaining 
citizenship rights and force us to register with the government 
as political pariahs. The plain meaning of all this is that it is 
a general attempt to illegalize completely the Communist Party. 

° * 

THE IMMEDIATE PURPOSE of the virulent anti- 
Communist. crusade is to stifle the strong peace voice of the 
Communist Party, so that Wall Street can more readily deceive 
the people about its predatory imperialist war in Korea. And 
behind this current war situation lurks the whole war and 
fascism program of American imperialism, with its insane at- 
tempt to destroy international socialism, to save the bankrupt 
capitalist system and to make itself the master of the world. 
All of which political madness presupposes the destruction of 
the Communist Party and the complete emasculation of democ- 
racy in this country. 

Faced by this growing attempt to outlaw it, the policy 
of the ‘Party is to pursue a relentless fight to preserve its 
legality, or as much of it as possible. | 

They are blatant liars who assert that’ the very nature 
of Communist policies requires’ us to be consgiratorial. On 
the contrary,’ the Communist Party wants most vigorously to 
carry on all its activities in the fullest publicity and legality, 
and to this end it prosecutes a never-ending struggle. 

However, while fighting tirelessly for a full legal status, 
we Communists also must take into account the growing denial 
of our rights that is being forced upon us—in the industries, 
the trade unions, the government services, the courts, the 
schools, the armed forces and in the general political spheres 

. of American citizenship. 

Like other Americans, and fully in line with the best 

revolutionary and democratic traditions of our national history, 

~ we Communists will have to function as best we can under 
the circumstances. We will not allow ourselves to be gagged 
politically, nor can any force destroy our Party. We refuse 
also to accept the position of second-class citizenship. 

If we have to deny membership and function “under- 

-» ground,” we shall be ow doing what other progressive, but 
‘persecuted, minority movements have done before us in this 
country—among them the patriotic forces in\ our revolution 
of national liberation, the abolitionists of Civil War times, and 
trade unionists in the big trustified, unorganized industries only 
a few years back, when to be known as a union member meant 
to court instant discharge. 

How far will be the present process of illegalizing the 
Communist Party succeed in going? Will it reach its goal 
of forcing our Party underground completely, as it is now 
trying to do? 

This will depend upon whether or not the masses of the 
workers, appreciating the grave dangers to their interests in- 
volved in outlawing the Communist Party, will unite to fight 
to preserve the Party's legality, or what there is left of it. The 
fight of the Communist Party for the right to function openly 
is the struggle for the preservation of American. democracy 
from the big business fascists and warmongers who would 
destroy it. pas Sea | 


ing a rally in a vacant field in 
Negro cOmmunity, on the ex- 
cuse that the rally was “Commu- 
nist.” The five were released on 
$20 bail after spending the night 
in jail. 
- They will appear in police court 
Wednesday on “disorderly con- 
duct” charges. There is no city or- 
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NOTICE: We will not accept any ad by madi uniess accompanied by full payment 
and copy of the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Worker will not accept an advertisement in which 


rimin ainst because of color or creed. 
Sad & oR wea on —ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


The above policy is fully understood by me in placing my advertisement. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup service, smal] jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
UN 4-7707. 


kitchen 


GIRL seeks inexpensive room, 
| Man- 


privileges or share apartment. 
hattan. Box 119, Daily Worker. 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


COMBINATION kitchen clock and timer, 
originally $5.95 plus $1.20 federal tax. 
Our price’ $3.95 plus 80c tax. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 
14th Sts.). GR 3-7819. 


SERVICES 
(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work, reasonable. 140 West End 
Ave., cor. 66th Bt. TR 7-254. 


(Uphoistery) 


BOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retieo ip 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 


CRYSTAL 
LAKE 
LODGE 
CHESTERTOWN, 
New York 


in ho Gleave of the Adirondacks 
Attractive Rates 
Open Till Sept. 24 


be er phone Chestertewn, N. ¥. 3830 
New York City Infe.: Tiveli 2-55672 
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From Door to Door in Moscow 


By A. Bezymianski .- 
MOSCOW 

I SET OFF down a Moscow 
street with a sheaf of forms bear- 
ing the Stockholm Appeal under 
my arm. 

All the people who worked in 
factories or ces, or taught in 
schools of one kind or another 
had already signed the appeal at 
their work-places in special meet- 
ings. So the people I could ex- 
pect to see .were those who did 
not go out to work, old men, 
housewives, out-workers, pension- 
ers and sick people. 

The first apartment: I am treat- 
ed -like a special guest and made 
to sit down in the diring room. 
The women hustle about, tidying 
up the room and putting the best 
cloth on the table. “Now we are 
ready,” the mistress of the house, 
Maria Konovalova, says gravely. 
That was how I was Ziven my 
first signature. 

Putting her spectacles away in 
their case Maria Konovalova said, 
“Thank you, friend.” Tell every- 
body that we mothers~can sn 
out war with our own haads! And 
she looked at her own hands, the 
hands of a working woman who 
had spent long years at a loom. 


AT THE DOOR of the next 
’ apartment I was met by three 
schoolgirls and an old lady. 

“Come and see us! Come to our 
place!” the little girls insisted, 
jumping’ up and down. 

“No,” said the old lady quietly 
but firmly, “Come to me first”... . 
and she added: 

“I lost my husband and my son 
in the war... . There were no 


tears in her eyes. Her. voice was 
like steel. The children ran away. 
That was my second signature. 

e © 


EVERYBODY in the house had 
been told of my arrival. There 
was ay se to nigh bells. | 
every landin e doors open 
before I reached them. 


THERE WAS a great crowd at 
No. 8. The occupants had guests 
—friends of theirs who were just 
back from Siberia. Laughing, solid- 
ly built folk with huge shoulders. 

Everybody shook hands with 
me I was conducted into a 
big room. In the center was a 
large table with flowers on it, and 
standing beside it was Maria Gori- 
aieva, the mistress of the house. 
The short sketch she gave me of 
her life is like the theme-poem 
of this country of socialism, Once 
upon a time she was a worker in 
a sweets factory, a-very poor wom- 
an, a proletarian. In the first years 
of the Soviet regime, together with 
her husband, a miller, she learned 


uff}to read and write. She worked in 


a factory and she represented 
worker and peasant deputies on 


the district Soviet. It was through|* 


the opportunities given by. social- 
ism for them to study, grow up 
and work that among her seven 
children is an engineer, a techni- 
cian, a doctor, an artist, a tuner 
and a student at the medical in- 
stitute. To- say nothing of Lisa, 
the youngest, who is still at school. 
She was one of the little girls. who 
met me on the stirs. 

“Here are our eleven signa- 
tures,” Baria Goriaeva said: final- 


lly; “We are plain folk but we 


RADIO: 


WMCA — 670 ke. WINS — 1010 ke. WMGM — 1098 tc. 
— 666 kc. WEVD — 1330 ke. WEN — 1488 ke./ 
— 710 ke. WCBS -- 880 ke. WOV 
— 770 ke. WNEW ~—113@ ke. WOXE — 1560 kc. 
WNYO — 836 ke. WLIR — 1190 ke. 


MORNING 


9:00-WOR—Harry mennessy 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 
WCBS—-Thie Is New York 
WNYC-—Masterwork Hour 


9:15-WOR—Tello-Test 


¥:.30-WOR Fvood—<Allfred W McCann 
WNBC—Bing Crosby Records 
WQxXR—Piauo Personalities 
_ §:45-WCBS—Missus Goes A-Shopry ing 
WQikR—Composer’s Varieties 
10 :00- WNBC—Weicome Travelers 
WOR—hHenry Giadstone 
WJZ—My True Story 
WCBS—Bing Crosby Show 
WOQXR—Morning Melodies 
10:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 
WCBS— Arthur Godfrey Show 
10 :30-WNBG—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker Magazine 
11 :00-WNBC—We Love end Learn 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Modern Romances. 
WNYC—Music America Loves 
‘WOQXR—News Aima Uettingtef 
11:15-WNBC—Report from Pentagon 
WOR—Rudy Vallee Ghow 
11:328-WNGC Jack SGerca 
WJzZ—Quick as a Fiash 
WCBS—Grand Slam, Quiz 
WOQxR—Violin Personalities 
11:45-WNBC—David Harum 
WCBS—Rosemarv 


WJZ—Luncheon Club 
WCBS—Wendy Warren—-Gketeh 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WwQxXR—News: Luncheon Concert 
12:15-WNBC—Skitch Henderson 
12:46-WJZ—Carol Dougias. Beauty 
12:30-WOR—News: Luncheon at Sardi: 
WJsJZ—Herb | 
WCBS—Heien Trent 
12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Gunday a 
1:00 WNBC—Mary Margaret McBride 
WJZ—News 
WCBS—Btg Sister 
WNYO—Chamber Music 
WQxkKR—News: Midday Symphony 


AFPTERNOOR 


1:18-WJZ—Nancy Craig 

WCBS—Ma Parkins 

1:30-WOR—The Answer Man 
WCBS—Young Dr. Malone 

1:45-WCBS—Guiding Light 

2:00- WN&LC—Doubte or Nothing 
WOR—Ladies Fair 
WJZ—Weicome to Hollywood 


2°18 WCBS -Perry Mason 

2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionatre 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
W'Z—Chance of a Lifetime 
WCBS—Nora Drake, Sketch 
wer Curtain eat * Bf 
WNYC—Symphonic Matinee 


2:45- WCBS—The Brighter Day 
WQxR—Musical Specialties 

8:00- WNEC—Life Can Be Geautiful 
WOR—Second Honeymoon 
WJZ—Bride ana Groom 
WCBS—Nona. Sketch 

8:15-WNBC—Road of Life 

WCBS -Hilltop House 


WOR—Tell-O-Test 
WCBS—House Party 
3:45-\ NEC—Right to Happiness 
4:0U- WNBC—Backstage Wife Sketch 
WOR—Barbara Wells Show 
WI7%sNormen Broke*¢hire 
. WCBS—Strike {t Rich, Quis 


| WNYO—Music of the Theatre 

4:15-WNBC—Stelia Dallas, Sketch 

4:30-WNBC—Lorenso Jones, Sketch 
WOR—Dean 


4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Grown 
WJZ—Peopie, Patt Barnes 

5:00- WNBC—When e@ Girt Marriss 
WOR—Buday Rogers Show 


WQxKR—Record 
5:30- WNBC—Just Plain SIR 
WOR—Vincent Lopes show 
Patrot 


6,30-WNBC—Tex and Jinx « 
WOR—News: Vandeventer 


':lo- WNBC—News of the World 
‘CBS—Jack Gmith Show 
WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—WNews 

7:30-WNBC—Sam Goldwyn 
WJZ—FBI Play 
WOR—Gabriei Heatter 
WCBS—Variety Show 
WOxkR—<Artists Series 

7:45-WOR—A. L. Alexander, Poems 
WCBS—News 


8:00-WNGC—Cavalcade of America 
WOR—Couat of Monte Cristo 
WJZ—Paul Whiteman 

WCBS—Mystery Theatre 
WQxXR—News; Symphony Hal) 
armen Dragon Orch. 

WJZ—Men ot the Press 
WCBS—Mr. and Mrs. North 
WNYC—Music for the Connoisseur 


Life with Luigi 
Boyer Show 
WOR—Mysterious Traveier—Stetch 
WCBS—tTruth and Consequencés 


¢|communicate by means of -impro- 


know our signatures dre impor- 
tant, We h the workers all 


over the world will be happy. But 


not our enemies ... ” 
o * . 


AT NO. 12 the appeal was sign- 
ed by a veteran of the first World 
War, Stepan Chevelev. 

“I know you. You're a writer. 
It was you,” he went on, “who 
wrote a poem saying how the 
strength and determination of 
people was stronger than the 
atom bomb. Now you _ should 


write that Truman wants to drop! - 


this atom bomb he has on all those 
who disagree with his ideas but 
that we, though we know the se- 
cret of atomic energy, only want 
to lead the movement of people 
all over the world for the banning 
of the bomb.” 

“Listen,” I said, “I think I shall 
write a poem about your signa- 


ture on this appeal. Isn’t it after! 


all a first-class poem on the sub- 
ject you mention?” 
e e ° 


IN NO. 14 there was a chap 
who was in bed sick for the mo- 


ETA 


hf PY at, otf ss. 


ment. He wanted to talk a bit: *aaRe. 


after he signed. 

“Look, I’m a miner and at the 
moment I'm studying at the Min- 
ing Institute. I'm a-pretty modest 
fellow really but you know I'd 
love to see my signature publish- 
ed in a newspaper. 

“Maybe a French miner might 
see the paper and would see that 
along with him the miner Morosoy, 
a Stakhanovite from the Donbas, 
a future mining engineer I hope, 
a fighter.in the peaceful army of 
Soviet miners, had also signed for 
peace. I've got a great deal of ad- 
miration for French miners and 
their heroic fight! When I had 
the chance to study a foreign lan- 
guage I chose French. If I met 2 
French miner perhaps I couldn’t 
speak terribly fluently in his. moth- 
er tongue. But I am sure we would 
have so many things in common, 
that kind of affection there is be- 
tween pals.” 

° 


I WENT from one apartment 
to another. I didn’t have to argue 
with anybody. People were wait- 
ing for me. 

. . . In this way I collected the 
signatures of all the tenants in a 
number of houses. Everybody 


signed, without exception. In fact 
the word “collect” is quite wrong | 


in the circumstances—it was not 


DeSantis Film 
‘Bitter Rice’ Coming 
Te World Theatre 


Bitter Rice, the Gjuseppe deSantis 
picture about the women rice: 


‘workers of Northern Italy, which 


co-stars the young Italian “dis- 
covery Silvano Mangano, and 
Deris Dowling (“Lost Weekend), 
will follow Difficult Years into the 
World Theatre. 

In this picture about the never- 
before-filmed rice fields of the Po 
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a matter of collecting. People 
gave me their signatures. 
. 


AT THE DOOR of the last! 


block I met the man who lived 
in No. 7. He was called Ilya Lin- 
kin and he had already signed. 
He —. me all the same: “Tell 
me, p ..~when did Comrade 
Stalin sign the Appeal?” 

“I don't know,” I said, looking 
at him full in the face. “It might 
have been at the very moment 
you were signing yourself. You 
know as well as I do that Com- 
rade Stalin is alongside every man 
who fights for the happiness of 
the workers, Didn’t you feel when 


signing that Stalin was signing at 
the same time?” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Ilya Lin- 
kin. And there was a look of pleas- 
ure in his eyes that I would need 
to write a poem to describe it. 

Tens of millions of signatures 
in the USSR, tens of millions of 
signatures in every country in the 
world, 

All those who confirm the Stock- 
holm Appeal by their signatures 
are uniting their forces into a 
single force, their wills into a 
single willl! 

Faced with this force, this will, 
the warmakers will be helpless. 

PEACE WILL PREVAIL! 
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Valley, hundreds of real rice work- 
ers are used in mass scenes and 
bit parts. 

Victor Gassmann, TIast seen 
here in the title role of the Wan- 
dering Jew, and Raf Vallone, 
Italy's ex-national soccer cham- 
pion, now a film star, have the top 
male roles in Bitter Rice. 

Music for the picture is pro- 
vided by traditional songs of the 
women, who, forbidden to talk, 


vised rhymed chants. 


Official (WO B'’kiyn Optemetristse 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Sear Atlantie Ave. — Our only office 


1 ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 


CLOSED SATURDAY JULY & AUGUS1 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Official [WO Greaz Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


Oficial IWC Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


S65 W. Sith St.,. near Eighth Ave. 
Mea.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 98-6:38 
Saturday 9-6 — L&) 8-324 


j. P. FREEMAN. (Ops. 


Besid*s directing, deSantis wrote 
wrote the scenario on location 
with writers Gianni Puccini and 
Carlo T.izzani, who were associa- 
ted with him on his 1947 prize- 
winning film. Tragic Hunt. 

To make Bitter Rice the cast and 
crew snent three months working 
and livine in the rice fields. 

Bitter Rice was produced by 
Dino de Laurentis for Lux Film 

is presented, here .with Italian 


and | 
dialogue and English titles. 
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Three Poems | 


By Alexander F. Bergman (1912-1941) 


‘i. SUNDAY 


Great God our Father said the priest 


.Thee from whom all blessings flow 
said the new-made heir . 


We thank Thee for the good things 
Thow hast bestowed upon us 
said the pirate | 

Cast they bread upon the water 
said the shipbuilder 


and it shall be returned tenfold 
said the senator 


It is easier for a camel 

to pass through a needle’s eye 

than for a rich man to enter heaven 
said eighteen hundred millionaires 


The méek shall inherit the earth 
bawled the’ general | 


And who oy whem upon whem 
said Winchell } 

lifting a corner of the flag 

for a peep at his particular America 


All were unanimous in advising 
the citizens to pray for peace 
and congress voted billions for defense: 


and everywhere the people said 
Give us this day our daily ,bread. 


2. JERICHO 


We cannot be kept within the walls, 
The false barriers will break at the shout 


of our anger free from its long silence. 


- The builders of high bridges and sweet spires, 
the quiet people decent in their homes 
and all who sing for liberty 
will meet the embrace of our shrunken arms, 


Out of our beds and our uniform cells 

out of the smelling, serried, crowded wards 
into the clean streets of little towns, 

the green fields that never saw our faces— 
we shall go—past the homes of the straight 
firm walkers into the cities that banished us. 


There are those who will fear our poison 
our twisted, sometimes bitter faces, 

our eyes of lizards strangers to the sun. 
There are some who will tremble 

when we walk with the hungry hordes, 
the marchers with tired feet, 

the fighters for peace, for freedom, 

the sowers of wheat. 


3. EPITAPH 


I have lived long enough to see 

betrayal and the traitors shot. 

I have seen murder and the killers hanged 
I have seen rulers scurrying away 

like vermin from the coming light 

and nations gripped in lockjaw terror, speak. 
I have seen freedom too well prisoned 

in the hearts of nameless men. 

I have seen— 

despite the dungeon of my crippled shell, 
despite the walls that hem me in, 

despite deliberate darkness 

spread upon the land— 

awakening! 

Therefore I have hope 

sure of tulfillment. 

I have no need of death, 

nor longing nor desire for it. 

I seek no refuge there 

nor should you whose days 
lie endlessly and joyfully ahead. 

Though death is offered cloaked in honor 
though death comes bugled, brilliant, blest, 
Reject it, 

Defeat it, 

Tear off its uniforms and saintly garments. 
Let it stand naked, ugly, shivering 

before all humanity 

without honor anywhere. 


‘Chapayev’ Brought 
Back by Midtown . 


Film Circle Sept. 9-10 

The beloved Soviet film classic, Pa fe 
evenings this weekend, Saturday 
and Sunday, Sept. 9 and 10, at 


Avenue. 
Among the earliest Soviet films| i 
to gain widespread popmarty iSSi 


this country, Chapayev tells o 


. of the restoration of a destroyed 


is among the great 
Chepayer, will be revived for two} classic performances in all film 


history. 

| The film will be shown twice 
the Midtown Film Circle, 77 Fifth|each evening, at 8:30 and .at 
/10:30. There will also be a social 


‘| engineer Andreyevs, the: steel- 


By Nat Low 


LOS ANGELES. 


As the bloody war against the| 


people of Korea increases in fren- 
zy, one thing among others has 
become quite clear—and that is 


that the American press has not/f 
come up with another Emie Pyle [4 
to chronicle the lives, ‘struggles, f+ 
dreams and deaths of the Ameri- |fae 
can GI's. And, it may be added,|ie 
they will not come up with one in 


the future, either. 


For Emie Pyle’s fame stemmed | 


not from his magnificant warmth, 
democracy and compassion but 
from the fact that he was the. most. 


authentic spokesman of soldiers |i™ 
who were fighting a just war for|ies 
the liberation of mankind from the ie 


slavery of fascism. 
© © o 


PYLE WAS A SAD, tired little 
poet of ordinary people, filled with 


boundless affectioin for the grimy 


foot soldier, and possessed of a 
profound and searing hatred of 
war. The theme running through 
all his stories from the fronts is 
that war is a criminal, senseless 
and immoral waste of human life 
and talent, and this is what caused 
his almost chronic depression and 
sadness. 


Yet, despite the horror of it, 
Pyle recognized that World War 


- 
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No Ernie Pyle This Time 


knew, too, that the primary emo- 


f4|\tions.of the -GI’s in the fighting 


f4 lines were fear, insecurity, a ter- 
 iirible longing for peace and home, 


and-a deep humility and love 
which expressed itself in countless 


3 examples of comradeship and kind- 
meee ness~ that real, genuine love of 
f= #4/man for man that only comrades 
sa:who have fought together for a 
‘; ong, time can forge and under- 

ea stand. 


THUS, the “heroes” of Pyle’s 


=°* = 4. 4\stories were enlisted men, and he 


1 filled his accounts with all the in- 


rae, Be acc timate details—street and _tele-- 
akin F< | phone numbers, girl friends and 
Pee eed Wives, children and mothers, and 


iss Sate ene elites 

‘. . % ee , Meds ee ‘ 

y ee . “i ae s te 
BE 


ERNIE PYLE. 


II was necessary, for he had seen 
the face of fascism close up and 
knew it was a deadly menace to 
all the things decent people hold 
dear. And if his understanding of 
the real nature of faseism was ex- 
tremely limited he was, in this 


‘respect as in so many others, the 


true voice of the American soldier 


who, although he too knew tHat 


fascism was bad, never quite knew 
how~bad’it was, hew it had come 


into’ being, or what was needed 


to do away with it forever. 
o oO oO 


THERE WAS ,NO pretense or 
sham abeut Pyle. He was a simple 
man and he lived, suffered and 
eventually died with the enlisted 
men in the foxholes not because 
it provided good copy but because 
the essential honesty of his nature 
compelled him te do so. He felt 
himself to be, and actually was, 
just another GI fighting the war— 


except that his weapon was the 


word instead of the gun. 

He knew only too well _that 
“heroes’ in. the headline sense 
were few and far between and he 


: eS ‘ | eo | drugstores where the boys used to 
fae of hang out on Saturday nights. In 
Sees Other words, all the sweet things 


that mean life and sanity to men 
who are always threatened with 
death and insanity in the frightful 


inferno which is modern warfare. 
co ° oO 


ONLY GREAT causes’ can in- 
spire great deeds and great art. 

Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy 
and Hirohito Japan produced not 
a single war writer of note—be- 
cause Pearl Harbor, Buchenwald 
and Dachau were not intended to 
spur creative activity. And neither 
is the unjust war in Korea. 

No, there will not and cannot 
be another Emie Pyle this time— 
and the significance of this should 
be a sober warning and prophecy 
to the American people. 


| Books: 


Boris Galin’s Untorgettable 
Sketches of the Soviet Donbas 


DONBAS SKETCHES, by Boris 
Galin. Foreign Languages 
Publishing House. Moscow. 
282 pp. Paper $.85. At Four 
Continent and Workers Book- 
shops. 


By Robert Friedman - 


THE HEART of the Donbas 
region of the Soviet Union is... 
coal. The Nazi invaders sought 
to obliterate its industrial plants 
from the face of the Donbas, 
to flood the mines and smash 
the factories, to make revival 
impossible for generations. 

With the. defeat of Hitler's 
armies and the triumph of So- 
viet power, one of the most ur- 
gent tasks of the Soviet peoples 
was to revive the part-destroyed, 
part-dismantled, part scattered 
Donbas industry. The job had 
begun even before the German 
invader was cleared from all of 
Soviet territory. 

How it was done, with the 
accent heavy on the kind of men 
and women who made it pos- 
sible, is thrillingly told in Boris 
Galin’s Denbas Sketches. The 
heart and soul of Soviet man is 
in the sketches. One living in 
the atmosphere of capitalism 
would find it difficult to believe 
that the blow by blow account 


blast furnace; filled with pains- 
takingly accurate technical de- 
tail, could be not only Jucid and 
engrossing, but powerfully mov- 
ing. 

Yet it is. For those are the 
machines used to build Social- 
ism, the mills and furnaces 
whose revival Galin chronicles. 
And in his word pictures of the 


‘| -— like Galin’s picture 


| days? Have you ever known of 


workers like Makar Mazai and 
the Communist Party district 
ow Yegorov, Galin viv- 
idly es clear “why the Soviet 
peoples feel differently about 
their machines, feel that these 
“belong” to them in the full 
sense of the word, and that coal 
and steel and power are the tools 
4 making the better, socialist 
e. an 


THERE ARE unforgettable 
things in Donbas Sketches — the 
story of the reconstruction of the 
big Stalin Iron and Steel Works, 
the oldest plant in the region, - 
which had been blown up as 
part of the Soviet “scorched 
earth” policy after the workers ; 
and that material which. eould 
be saved were evacuated behind 
the Urals. . 

There are illuminating’ flashes 
Premier Stalin, listeniz Nocely 
remier a img close 
and taking notes as Stakbonovite 
miners, weavers and metal work- 
ers spoke throughout a four-day 
“nao conference in the Krem- 

: 

And as one visualizes the 
scene — the leader ef the social- 
ist state listening to, and learn- 
ing from, as well as teaching, 
the people, one suddenly re- 
alizes — 

Have you ever heard of a 
bourgeois statesman listening to 
the people, the workers, for Seat 


a capitalist politician who ever 


a longer at a peo- 
pies meeting was neces- 


sary to deliver the stock collec- |} 


tion of inanities? 


' in Donbas Sketches, what throbs 
throughout this volume, is the 
fact that even before the last war 
was won, at great cost and sac- 
wsifice, the energies of the entire 
Soviet- peoples were alteady 
centered wholly on reconstruc- 
tion and peace. 

This unquestionable desire to 
build socialism in peace, and the 
evidence that Soviet reconstruc- 
tion is not merely a technologi- 
cal accomplishment but a _politi- 
cal triumph of the socialist way 
of life—these are the central 
lessons of Boris Galin’s stirring 
Donbas Sketches. 


120,000 Attend Polish 
Radio University 


WASAW, Sept. 3 (Telepress).— 
More than 120,00 Polish radio 
listeners are attending a “Radio 
University.” The listeners hear 
lectures by well-known Polish 
Scientists and afte: having finished 
the two-year course, they will pass 
individual examinations. lessons 
are given in Polish history, litera- 
ture and culture, in the history of 
human soeiety and in the natural 
sciences (first year); in the history 
of the labor movement, : 


1 FRENCH FILM Repcitory 


Symphonie Pastorale 


~ and — 


Children of Paradise 


(GHETTO TERGZIN) 


‘But what is. the dominant note 


Ne co STANLEY edo 
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Dodgers 


on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


Yanks Roll Flagward 


Braves Pound Brooks 


” “In Ist—Raschi Beats A’s in Opener 


With first games out of the way in the big Labor Day’ 
program, the Dodgers had blown a big opportunity given 


them by the Giants to close the seven-game gap held by the 
Phils, and a Phil-Yankee World® i 


Series looked a little closer as the 
champs, in high gear with Joe 
DiMaggio pacing, rolled to their 
me straight over the Ass at 
the Stadium. 

The Giants, with the phenom- 
enal Jim Hearn racking up his 
eighth win and fourth shutout 
since joining them for the waiver 
price, did their part to help make 
it a race, whipping the Phils 2-0 
before a pennant-happy full house 
at Shibe Park. The Phi never had 
a chance in this one. The Giants, 
with Monte Irvin doubling and 
singling, threatened more often in 
the scoreless going till the seventh. 
Then Mone made secorid when 
Nicholson dropped his fly and 
moved around on hits by Dark and 
Thomson. In the eighth hits by 
Lockman and Mueller, a walk to 
Irvin and Westrum’s fly made it 
2-0 and. there it stayed. : 


But the Dodgers blew the duke 
in Boston 11-4 and it looked worse 
than at any time this year. Making 
up for the horrible licking they 
took in Boston, the Braves poured 
it on, led by Sid Gordon and Sam 
Jethroe, each of whom whacked 
four hits, Sid’s including home run 
number 25. 

The Giants, incidentally, moved 
more cozily into the fourth place 
dough with their win as the Reds 
bumped the fading Cards. They 
come to Ebbets Field tonight to 
finish the series rained out Sunday. 


AT THE STADIUM, the Yanks 
nipped the A’s 2-1 for their seventh 
straight as Detroit moaned. A 
crowd of 50,000 some oldd saw 
ancient Johnny Mize, who smells 
another series check and is com- 
ing down the stretch like the old 
Card biffer, whack his 18th in the 
second off lefty Lou Brissie for_a 


. one-run lead. What proved to be 


In Net Final 


‘set she lost control of her effec- 


as Giants Nip Phils 


ad > oe > 
the winning run came ovér in the 


fourth when Coleman tripled and 
trotted over on Woodlings single. 
In racking: up his 18th victory 
against eight defeats, his fifth over 
the A’s to one loss, and 16th of 
his career against them against 
only two defeats, Vic Raschi, now 
in bis best form, issued only one 
walk and fanned five. aan 
led the’ attack with three hits and 
Joe Di had a couple off hard luck 
Brissie, who has now lost 18. 


DuPont, Hart 


Defending champion Margaret 
Osborne DuPont of Wilmington, 
Del., reached the women’s finals 
of the U.S. Tennis Championship 
for the fifth time yesterday by 
downing Nancy: Chaffee of Ven- 
tura, Calif... 6-1, 1-6,610, and for 
the second straight year will meet 
Doris Harte of Jacksonville, Fla., 
for the title. 


@Miss Hart, seeded second to the 
defending champion, gained the 
final round with a 6-4, 6-1 victory 
over ambidexterous Beverly Baker 
of Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mrs. DuPont breezed through 
the first set against the 21-year- 
old Miss Chaffee, who earlier had 
beaten Wimbledon champion 
Louise Brough, but in the second 


tive forehand chop shot and com- 
mitted errors at cricical points. 
But the 32-year-old titleholder 
stayed with her chop in the third 
set as the best weapon im the 


>— 


tricky cross wind’ against a foe who 


didn’t like to run, 


SCORES. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

(Ist Game) __ 
Philadelphia 000 000 010—1 7 0 
New York 010 100 00x—2 9 0 

Brissie, Hooper (8) and Tipton; 
Raschi (18-8) and Berra. Losing 
pitcher, Brissie (7-18). Home hun 
—Mize (18th), 


(Ist Game) : “ 
Boston 300 200 000—5 11 2 
Washington 002 010 100—4 11 1 

Dobson, Stobbs (3), Kinder (8) 
and Tebbetts, Batts (8); Hudson, 
Harris (9) and Grasso. Winning 
pitcher, Stobbs (10-6), losing pitch- 
er, Hudson (12-12), Home run— 
Noren (11th). 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

(lst Game) 
New York 000 000 110-2 8 1 
Philadelphia 000 000 000—0 5 2 
Hearn (8-2) and Westrum; Rob- 
erts, Konstanty (8) and Seminick,, 
Lopata (8). Losing pitcher, Rob- 

erts (18-7). 


Ist Game 
Brooklyn 000 121 000— 4-12-1 
Boston O11 132 O2Ilx—11 18-4 
Erskine, Hatten (5), Bankhead 
(6), Branca (6), Barney (8) and 
Campanella; Bickford (18-9) and 
Cooper. Losing pitcher, Erskine 
(2-4). Home runs—Cooper (14th), 
Gordon (25th). 


(Ist Game) 

Cincinnati 210 200 00x—5 11 0 

St. Louis 000 202 000-4 7 3 
Lanier, Brazle (4) and Rice, Gar- 

agiola (7); Ramsdell (7-12) and 

Pramesa. Losing pitcher, Lanier 

(11-6). Home hun—Musial (22nd). 


(1st game) 
Chicago 000 000 300-3 8 1 
Pittsburgh 010 000-31x—5 10 0 
Dubiel (5-8) and Owen; Cham- 
bers, Barrett (7), Walsh (8) and 
McCullough, winning pitcher, Bar- 
rett (1-0). Home runs—McCul- 
lough (6th), O’Connell (8th). 


Quick Saddler Sketch 


Here are some interesting points: 


in the life and career of Sandy 
Saddler, who fights Willie Pep at 
the Stadium Friday night in the 
eagerly awaited rubber match for 
the featherweight title. 

Joseph Sandy Saddler, former 
featherweight champion of the 


' world and the greatest knockout 


puncher, on the record, in the his- 
tory of the featherweight division 


—he has score 79 knockouts in 123 
professional: fights—was bor in 
Boston, Mass., June 25, 1926... . 
His parents were both born on 
the Island of Nevis in the British 
West Indies. They moved to Bos- 
ton, and two years after the birth 
of Sandy, shifted to Harlem, where 
they've been ever since: 


Sandy got his name from a 
Scotch ship builder, Sandy MclIn- 
tosh, of Nevis, for whom grand- 
father Saddler worker. .. Sandy’s 
mother worked as a maid, and 
his father as a window washer 
and elevator operator.... Papa 
Saddler was also a cook on mer- 
chant ships. . .. Sandy is one 


. of four brothers.and also has three 


sisters. 


It was late in 1943 when Char- 
ley Johnston, present manager 


Saddler, had his first look at and 


,| merits of two youngsters who were 


of|was suddenlv taken ill the after- 


meeting with Saddler.... In the 
dressing room of the Jamaica 
Arena, where an amateur boxing 
tourney was about to get under 
way, Johnston chanced to overhear 
an arfiument about the respective 


matched in one of the contests. 
. » « Lhe orgument was so heated, 
Johnston decided to watch that 
particular fight. The then Negro 
youngster won and Johnsfon was 
amazed that a lad so anemic in 
appearance should be able to 
punch with such terrific power. . 
Charley talked to Saridy after the 
fight. He learned that Sandy 
started at 85 pounds and fought 
his way up to the 100-pound class. 
“You punch like a middleweight,” 
said Johnston, “if you decided to 
turn professional and are on the 
lookout a manager, let me hear 
from you.” ) 
It was not until one bitter cold 
night, March 7, 1944, that John- 
ston again caught up with Sandy. 
.»« The circumstances were 
strange and is really the beginning 
of the Saddler story. . . . Johnston 
had stopped off in Hartford, Conn., 
where he had Vince Dell * Orto 
slated to box Earl Roys, a promis- 
ing bantam who had rung un seven- 
teen straight wins . . . Dell ’Orto 


noon of the fight,. ... Johnston im-! 


mediately called New York for a 
substitute .. . About 6 p.m., when 
the train puled in, Sandy Saddler, 
little bag in hand,’stepped onto the 
platform ... He wore a tight-fitting 
jacket which served as small pro- 
tection against the biting wind ... 

“Since when did you turn pro?” 
Johnston asked . . . “Tonight, mis- 
ter, replied the evens Y cg 
Sandy, it also seems, had gone all 
day on a lettuce and tomato sand- 
wich . . . He told Johnston he had 


eaten ... They went to a movie to 


.|keep Sandy warm and then to the 


arena for Saddler’s first profes- 
sional fight eight rounds with a 
mace good bantamweight... 


Sandy won the decision. . . .' 


Sandy today is ranked with the 
great featherweights, particularly as 
a hitter .. . He is rated along with 
George Dixon, Terry McGovern, 
Abe Attell, Johnny Dundee and 
Tony Canzoneri . . . Sandy has 


covered more territory than any| 


other boxer on record and has 
beaten the champions of seven 
countries, including Pep, of the 
U.S.A. . .. Out of the ring, he is a 

uiet, modest youth, an expert 
Toston, plays a terrific drum... 
He’s also a good basheball player 
. « « He is an outfielder . . . His 
favorite ball player is Jackie Rob- 
inson . . . second choice, Joe Di 


Maggio. 


Indoor Ramblings on Labor Day 


WORKING IN THE OFFICE on a Labor Day and while so 
dong flipping the radio dial for pieces of the first games. After a 
moment's hesitation decide Giants at Philly is the most interesting 
game available. Point is somebody has to beat the Phils to make 
it a race. Dodgers can win at Boston, but it won’t help much if 
Phils keep pace. Then Brooks would have to pull near sweep of 
eight remaining games with Phils, six of them at Shibe Park, and 
that’s a rough, rough order. Too many pitchers in Philly—and 
Jim Konstanty. : 
Yanks riding herd once again in American League after a 
season in which they were given up on about three times. But 
opposition at Stadium, the A’s, is so totally lacklustre this year they 
even kill radio appeal. The N.L-« tailenders at least have Ralph 
Kiner as a focal point, and though it doesn’t look as if he'll get 
around Babe Ruth’s sixty mark, you have to keep an eye on the 
big socker from Alhambra when he has as many as forty-two wi 
twenty-seven ball games left. 
By the way, few realize that Roy Campanella’s twenty-eight 
homers, by ratio of home runs per official time at bat, represents 
almost as much circuit socking as Ralph’s. Batting way down in 
the order, Roy comes to bat considerably less than most of the 
home run sockers, who bat third or fourth. Then too he’s received 
more intentional walks to get at the weak hitters beneath him (some- 
times Cox, sometimes the pitcher), further reducing his homer pos- 
psibilties. Add to these considerations the fact that Roy is a 
catcher, needling more days off than outfielders and infielders, and 
his total is something to conjure with. Campy has already beaten 


the all-time mark for any righthanded Brooklyn'bater, and is within 
striking distance of Babe Herman’s 1930 mark of thirty-five. The 
latter, if memory serves, was made before that big rightfield screen 
was put atop the concrete wall at Ebbets Field. 


@ JIM HEARN against Robin Roberts at Philly. Lot of pitcher 
in that game. , How do you figure a smart manager like St. Louis’ 
Eddie Dyer letting Hearn go for the waiver price when the big 
righthander shows terrific winning stuff with another team immedi- 
ately? These things happen. A guy can lose his confidence on one 
team, feel he isn’t being used enough, and go right ahead and prove 
it when traded. That’s why everyone on the Dodger club gets 


the shakes at the very thought of Rex Bamey coming back to 
Ebbets Field in another team’s uniform. 


SPEAKING OF PITCHING, here are some interesting obser- 
vations passed along at the Stadium last week by Early Wynn of 
Cleveland. They really convey the “pitchers’ angle” on things. 

“It's really a hitters’ game today,” said the verteran right- 
hander who has moved in the number two slot for the Indians, “One 
thing about the scorers. They aren't prejudiced. They favor the 
hitters on both sides!” 


Almost all fans have noted the tenedency to flash the “hit” 
sign on plays that formerly were tabbed errors. Early can’t get 
it, thinks it unfair of the scribes who do the official scoring. It's an 
affair of the pocketbook, as he puts it. 3 

“Ten or 15 more errors a year aren't going to make a difference 
in an infielder's salary,” he complains, “But you'd be surprised how 
those questionable hits, charged against a pitcher, might make a 
difference in the salary he gets next year. Why are the scorers so 
reluctant to call an error an error?” 


Wynn also maintains that the strike zone keeps shrinking. 


He doesn't blame the umpires, says a smaller strike zone has just . 


become generally accepted. _As for whether there is a livelier ball 
or not—a horse laugh was the answer. : 

Of course, it’s livelier,” he snapped, “They can say what they 
want but you can’t fool a ballplayer about the tool he ‘works with. 
When I take batting practice. this year the ball goes further than 
it used to. I know certainly that I’m no stronger, so it has to be 


the ball.” 


PLAY TENNIS? GOLF? BOTH? You should be interested 
in some provocative remarks by pro tennis star Jack Kramer on the 
two es after taking up golf?\ “Tennis toughher than golf. any 
time,’ he says, and here’s the way he sees its: 

“Golf MUST be easier.. There are so many good golfers. There 
must be a thousand who can take Sam Snead over their home course 
and give him.a good match without handicaps, But I can walk into 
any tennis club in the country, and unless the club champ happens . 
oe in the top ten I can spot him three or four games win 
easily. 

Jack said he never had a golf lesson in his life and shot around 
85 naturally. As an experiment, he went out for ten intensive days 
and cut his score to 78, hitting a 72 once. You can’t play that good 
comparative tennis in that short time, is his hard to answer point. 

Anyhow, don't get the notion Kramer is interested ina golf 
career. He’s starting another lucrative tennis tour late in October, 
this time with Pancho Segura, who proved much to good for 
Frankie Parker, as chief partner, and Gussie Moran thrown in for 
alleged eye appeal. 

Ah, the Giants have finally scored a run at Philly. My old 
pals, the Giants. Good old Giants. Hold that lead. But what's that? 
Dodgers losing in Boston? Say, the Giant-Philly game wouldn't mean 
much then anyhow, would it? 

Hope you had a nice Labor Day, everybody. 


